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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
Art. 1. Commedie di Alberto Nota. 5vols. 12mo. Firenze. 1826. 


Tue origin of Italian drama is involved in some obscurity. The 
first rude specimens of the art consisted of sacred performances, or 
mysteries relating to some event, or illustrating some of the pro- 
mises of Revelation, and were acted in open places as early as the 
times of Dante. In these the sacred and the Lcepiuriion the terrific 
and the absurd, were often profanely blended. From one of these 
mysteries the great father of Italian poetry has been supposed, by 
some, to have taken the first idea of his poem, which he styled the 
Divine Comedy. A drama on the subject of the visit of the Magi 
was performed at Milan towards the middle of the 14th century ; 
and another at Florence, on the subject of Abraham and Isaac. 
These performances lasted several days, and were executed with 
much pomp and pageantry. Next appeared allegoric dramas, in 
which virtues and vices were personified, and in which angels and 
demons sung or recited parts. 

Towards the end of the 15th century, ancient mythology was 
an brought upon the stage, in the shape of pastoral plays, in 
which nymphs and fauns, and other deities, sung and danced, 
dressed in nich costume, and surrounded by splendid scenery and 
decorations. 

Poliziano’s Orfeo, which was styled a favola tragica, was per- 
formed at Mantua in 1483, Trissino wrote his Sofonisba, which 
was the first regular Italian tragedy. Cardinal Bibbiena composed 
the first known comedy, La Calandra, in imitation of Plautus’s 
plays, and it was performed at Rome in 1510. Machiavelli, 
Aretino, and Ariosto wrote comedies in prose and in verse. Graz- 
zini invented a new sort of popular comedy, and his example was 


_ followed by Firenzuola, Gelli, Salviati, and other Florentine writers. 


In these, the wit and humour peculiar to their countrymen were, 
at times, joined to licentious expressions and allusions. 
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It appears, also, that Venice had its theatre long before Florence; 
several critics, among the rest Riccoboni and Denina, pretend that 
it was at Venice that Italian comedy had its origin; the last men- 
tioned historian asserts, that Venice had comic performances pre- 
vious to the age of Leo X., and he almost affirms the Venetian 
theatre to have been the earliest in modern Europe. It appears 
that the principal elements of the Venetian comedy were the 
maschere, which consisted then of harlequin, pantaloon, dotton and 
nea each of whom spoke his respective dialect, and this was, 
probably, the beginning of that style of comedy, called commedia 
dellarte, in opposition to classic comedy, or commedia antica, which 
afterwards became universally popular all over Italy. Venetian 
companies went to perform at the imperial court of Germany, in 
the reigns of Ferdinand I. and Maximilian II. But as the Venetian 
comedians used the dialect, and seemed solely intent to amuse their 
audience, without following any rules of composition, the literati of 
the rest of Italy took no notice of their labours; and the Tuscan or 
Florentine comedies, alone, of the 16th century have been handed 
down to us, and are known under the name of commedie antiche. 
The number of plays written in that age, amounted to several thou- 
sands. 

At the beginning of the 17th century, this ancient style of 
cbutiohy which was modelled on the Greek and Latin dramatists, and 
was not remarkable for interest of plot or variety of incident, fell 
into neglect, and gave way to the commedia dell’arte, or burlesque 
comedy, more suitable to the national temper, and in which masked 
personages sustained an essential, and, to the audience, a most at- 
tractive part. Each of these personages was meant as a represen- 
tative of the peculiar character, humour, and ridicule of the in- 
habitants of some Italian city or district; each had his peculiar 
dress and mask, and spoke the dialect of his native place. Besides 
those who performed the burlesque part of the play, there was a 
serious part, or plot, which was acted by the amoroso and his mis- 
tress, and supported by the servetie, or waiting-maid ; all of whom 
spoke Italian, and wore no masks. Thus the two actions, serious 
and burlesque, proceeded on, as it were, abreast, and the latter was 
a sort of parody of the former. 

Such was the plan of the commedia dell’arte, a sort of drama pe- 
culiar to Italy, and which has been supposed to trace its origin from 
the Atellanz of the ancient Romans. The author of the play only 
wrote a scenario, or a sketch of the different scenes and incidents, 
upon which each actor caught the idea of his part, and filled up his 
speeches extempore: hence the name of commedie a sogetto, by 
which they are also known. 

It will occur to our readers, that this singular mode of composi- 
tion, whilst it afforded great opportunities for the display of origi- 
nality and talent in the performer, must have been open to great 
abuses and licentiousness. Goldoni perceived this; and impelled 
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by a natural sense of order and propriety, he undertook and effected 
a great change in Italian comedy. He put down the impromptu 
comedies, and substituted for them regular-written plays. In his 
Teatro Comico, he states the faults and abuses of the former prac- 
tice with great fairness. However, Goldoni retained the principal 
masks in many of his plays but he wrote down their parts in their 
respective dialects. He has made rather free with the unities, es- 
pecially with that of place. Those of his plays which are written 
in the Venetian dialect, have more vivacity and humour than his 
Italian comedies. However, some of the latter are possessed also 
of considerable interest. His Italian is far from being pure; his 
phraseology is often vulgar: but he has, on the other side, abstained 
from indecency and scurrility. Goldoni wrote much, and hastily ; 
he has, however, been the founder of modern Italian comedy, which 
is sometimes distinguished by the name of Goldoniana. He stands, 
by the common consent of three generations of his countrymen, on 
the summit of Italian theatrical fame; his reputation has maintained 
itself in the midst of all vicissitudes; he is to the Italians what 
Moliere is to the French. 

Carlo Gozzi, a cotemporary and countryman of Goldoni, an ec- 
centric, but truly original genius, thought thatthe change Goldoni was 
working in the Italian drama, would prove detrimental to its spirit 
and interest, and would entail hereditary dullness on the stage. 
He endeavoured to oppose it by all the arms of ridicule, and of 
roused national feeling. His temper was violent; his disposition 
satirical; and he brought on himself a sea of troubles. He suc- 
ceeded to uphold, for a time, le commedie dell’arte ; but they fell, 
after him, never to rise again. 

Gozzi wrote many allegorical and satirical plays, in which he in- 
troduced fairies, sorcerers, and all their supernatural machinery, in 
furtherance of his favourite object, of ridiculing Goldoni and his re- 
gular plays and Martellian verse. Gozzi’s plays were translated 
into German: Schiller himself employed his pen in the task, and 
German professors in the university of Halle, expounded them to 
their pupils. Considerable resemblance may be traced between 
Gozzi’s plays and those of Aristophanes, in the nature of their 
machinery, as well as in the temper in which they were written. 

Gozzi was not, perhaps, altogether wrong in deploring the banish- 
ment of the commedie dell’arte. The latter, under proper manage- 
ment, might have been preserved and improved. The buffo, or 
burlesque, is, after all, the real spirit of Italian comedy. Even in 
the melo-drama, the opera buffa proves in general to @ much su- 
perior in attraction to the stately opera seria, of which, bating a few 
ariettas, nothing is, in our humble opinion, more soporific. 

Goldoni’s successors and imitators did not all inherit the natural 
talent, the felicity of style, and the flow of ideas, of which, un- 
doubtedly, he was possessed. A set of imitators of French and 
German ents introduced on the Italian stage the lachrymose 
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and elegiac style—the style of domestic tragedy, which, in the ab- 
sence of real passion, and real grief, served to excite the tears of 
romantic and love-sick damsels, and was applauded by idle young 
men, who mistook vanity and egotism for philosophy; forei 
manners and maxims for real feeling ; and pompous rhapsodies for 
moral precepts. The contrast between this display of cheap mo- 
rality and of morbid sentimentality, and the well known conduct 
of both performers and spectators, removed toto celo from either 
Platonic or chivalresque models, bore alamentable, and, at the same 
time, ludicrous, evidence of the evils of affectation and servile imi- 
tation ; and will strike, even now, occasionally, the reflecting spec- 
tator in some of the Italian theatres. 

The political storms which broke out towards the close of the 
last century, and the real calamities which then befell every Italian 
state, acted as a powerful corrective on the distempered taste for 
fictitious woe. A healthier and more natural impulse was given; 
and a few really clever writers arose, who supported, in some mea- 
sure, the character of the Italiancomedy. Plays, describing actual 
characters and incidents, and ridiculing or exposing the prevalent 
failings of the times, were written in natural style and good lan- 
guage, and were well received by the public. 

Italy could not, from her political condition, have satirical or poli- 
tical comedies after the manner of the ancient Greeks, in which the 
great interests of state were discussed under the veil of allegory; 
comedy, therefore, was obliged to confine itself to the domestic 
circle. However, in exposing the views of various classes and 
individuals, it often brought under its lash the abuse of power: 
especially of delegate power, the most oppressive of all. This has 
been done in several plays of De Rossi, Capacelli, and Federici. 
The latter dramatist,a man of considerable skill, who wrote towards 
the end of the last century, became very popular by his severe cen- 
sure of the injustices and irregularities of the high and the power- 
ful, in which he spared no rank or condition. But these pieces de 
circonstance, as the French would call them, passed away with the 
times to which they referred ; and they were laid aside the sooner, 
as they were defective in their plot and style. 

Among those who have contributed, and still contribute in the 
present day, to improve and strengthen the Italian comic drama, 
is Alberto Nota, the writer whose name is prefixed to this article. 
A Genoese by birth, and bred to the profession of the law, he has 
for several years past employed himself in writing comedies for the } 
Italian stage; in which, although he may be considered as being 
of the Goldonian school, he has however imparted a reality to the 
sentiments, novelty to the situations, and has brought forth occa- 
sional bursts of natural feeling, which have acquired him the re- 
putation of being the first dramatist of the day. Nota has pour- 
trayed classes, rather than individuals ; but some of those classes 
he has painted with great fidelity and spirit, and with a deep 
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knowledge of the human heart ; and what is not a little to his 
praise, in the most unexceptionable language. 

The evils of a country like Italy do not all proceed from the 
rulers, as some are apt to persuade themselves, for the sake of 
saving themselves the labour of investigation. One of the great 
sources of unhappiness, immorality and guilt, in Italy, has been 
for ages past the culpable excess to which gallantry (so misnamed) 
is carried, and the unpardonable liberties cme are taken with the 
marriage state, in opposition to the feelings of human nature, and 
to the principles of justice and of religion. The looseness of the 
marriage tie; the arts of coquetry, to which many young women 
are trained ups by those who ought to give them better examples ; 
the vanity of parents in disposing of their daughter’s hand and 
happiness, and the domestic dissensions, the dissipation of fortunes, 
the scandal, the sins and crimes which spring from all the above 
causes ; these form the canker which preys on the vitals of Italian 
society, and which prevents its members from rising to the full 
dignity of men. How can a man, who allows his wife to be openly 
courted by a set of idle or dissolute characters, and to appear in 
public places under the protection of a forward admirer, while he, 
the husband, is courting as openly another man’s wife ; how can 
such a man presume to improve the condition of his countrymen, 
who cannot reform his own family? We know, however, and with 
pleasure assert it, that the evil just complained of has been for 
some time abating ; but yet it is undeniable that it still exists to a 
baneful extent in most Italian cities. Of course, the rulers ought 
to give the example of regularity in this, as in other respects. 
Some of the Italian courts are known to be extremely correct in 
their domestic habits and conduct; but perhaps they do not dis- 
courage the opposite propensity, among the patricians and their 
own dependants. 

For the laudable object of correcting this evil, writers can do 
much ; and here they have a subject upon which they can exert 
their pens freely, without fear of the censure. Some of them 
may perhaps disdain such a homely topic: Nota has however ex- 
posed, in several, and the best among his plays, the various vices, 
and their results, which spring from one source ; 2. e., want of pro- 
per steady principle in females. In his play, entitled ‘I primi passe 
al mal Costume,’ he describes a young lady of natural good feelings, 
married to a man she loves, but who, seduced by the dangerous 
example and imprudent freedom of general society, by the evil ad- 
vice of an intriguing maid, and by the arts of a dissolute young 
officer, admits the latter to her intimate society, bestows on him 
her portrait, gives him assignations, and thus proceeds step by step 
towards inevitable ruin ; from which she is only saved by the cool 
sense and judicious interference of her husband, who, taking her 
to a masked ball, in a dress different from that in which she had 
promised the officer to accompany him, gives her the opportunity 
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of ascertaining with her own ears the profligate sentiments of the 
man, for whom she had put in jeopardy her character, and risked 
her honour ; and whom now she hears boasting with his associates 
of his conquests, among which she is already numbered. 

In his ‘Donna Ambiziosa,’ Nota has described a woman of in- 
ferior extraction, but vain and ambitious, married to a man of weak 
character, who becomes the humble slave of her caprices; she per- 
suades him to give up a profitable business, in which he has realized 
his property, and to set up as a man of independent fortune. She 
aspires to obtaining a title for him, by making friends at court; and 
for this purpose she intrigues with several of the local authorities, 
and she even induces her husband to accommodate one of them, a 
receiver-general, with a considerable sum, to fill up a deficit in the 
revenue chest. She also persuades her husband to bestow his 
only daughter on a profligate nobleman, in preference to an honest 
young man,to whom she is attached. The result of all her in- 
trigues is, that she ruins her husband, exposes herself, is forsaken 
by her pretended friends, and is at last saved from utter destruc- 
tion by the timely assistance of a brother, who had been from home 
since a boy and was considered as lost, but who re-appears now with 
the rank of a general. Such characters as the ‘ ambitious wo- 
man’ were not uncommon in the petty Italian states, and are not 
perhaps even now altogether extinct. Women are known to have 
borne a great share of the odium attached to the disastrous political 
measures of the late Italian wars and revolutions. 

In another play, ‘ La Lusinghiera,’ Giulia, the heroine, is a 
sprightly young widow from Perugia, a papal city, renowned for its 
classical lake, its rich territory, its fat cattle, its idle aristocracy, 
buxom dames, and thriving convents. In an inland town of this 
sort, the wealthy landed proprietors, having no scope for exertion, 
and little opportunity or wish for acquiring information, either 
sink into grovelling pleasures, or resort to the dangerous pastimes 
of play and gallantry. The fair Giulia, in her widow’s weeds, had 
already attracted a host of admirers in her native town; but ap- 
parently not satisfied with the extent of her conquests, she has 
undertaken a journey to Rome, in quest of fresh incense and fresh 
adoration. She prevails on her uncle, Don Ambrogello, a talk- 
ative, unsuspecting old batchelor, to afford her his protection; a task, 
of the difficulties of which the good-natured man is not at first 
aware. They have hardly been, however, a few days in the me- 
tropolis, when the newly arrived beauty finds herself besieged by 
no less than four gallants. Three of these are well-drawn carica- 
tures, each of a particular cast; a pedantic cruscante, a Frenchified 
young dandy, and a coarse vulgar upstart, who has purchased the 
title of count, and talks in the same breath of his love for Giulia, 
and of the great bargains he is making by some speculations in 
corn. The fourth admirer, Edward, is really attached to Giulia, 
and has followed her from Perugia; and she, were she left to the 
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impulse of her own heart, would return his affection. But her mind 
is inflated with vanity, her temper is capricious and imperious; she 
dreams of nothing but fresh conquests, and fresh victims, whom she 
thinks of discarding also, after a time, to make room for others, little 
caring for their feelings or peace of mind. And in truth, with most 
of her lovers, she need not give herself much trouble on the latter 
score, as they are just as devoid of feeling, and as impenetrable to 
passion, as she herself is. But the case is different with regard to 
poor Edward, whose wretched fate or weakness it is, to be despe- 
rately in love with this jilt. She had promised him, that on leav- 
ing her native town, she would discard all her flatterers, and 
reward at last his constancy by bestowing her hand on him. But 
nothing is farther from her real intentions. The nature of these 
she discloses in a scene with her maid, Lisa, her trusty confidante, 
who is herself almost startled by the heartlessness er duplicity of 
her mistress. We shall give one extract, as a specimen of Nota’s 
style of dialogue. Lisa has just brought in some letters from the 
Perugian admirers of her mistress. Giulia reads them one after 
the other, with inward triumph, but with apparent carelessness ; 
and comments upon each, as follows: 


‘¢ Poor Count Alphonso says he cannot live long unless he sees me 
return. Were he as pleasing to me as I have appeared agreeable to him. . 
but he is dull, captious and obstinate, and we want men docile and pliant. 
The Marquis Auriga says that he sighs, he droops, he dies for me. Poor 
man! and I do noteven think of him. The Chevalier Ulderico....let us 
peruse his epistle: ‘ Madam, I cannot bear my life far from you, moments 
appear to me like ages, day and night you are present to my thoughts, 
but a cruel jealousy torments me,’ &c. &c. Poor madman! I don’t dislike 
him, but he always repeats the same phrases, and does not perceive that 
this continual repetition will at last become wearisome. I must, however, 
answer the two I care most about.” 

‘ Lisa.— Pardon me, but you have not yet perused Edward’s note of 
this morning.” 

‘ Giulia.—“ Oh yes! I shall read it... .did he call betimes this morning?” 

‘ Lisa.—‘ He did, but Pasquali told me that he went away again with 
his brother.” 

‘ Giulia. —** Oh, he will soon come back.” 

‘ Lisa.— Truly I don’t know, he seems tired out, he looks very much 
altered.” . 

‘ Giulia.—“ But! this is nothing: meantime I shall write to Perugia, as 
this afternoon I am expecting visits. You have seen then the Chevalier 
Giraldino? always gay, always lively :” 

‘ Lisa.—* He is also to come to-day.” \ 

‘ Giulia.—* I like that young man very much. He has travelled, ‘has 
been at Paris, speaks elegantly, has a smattering of every thing, and is a 
very pink of politeness.” 

‘ Lisa.—‘ Thanks to fate, we may then begin to think of bridals.” 

‘ Giulia.—* Bridals! no indeed! he who will pass tolerably well for a 
cavalier servente, will not suit me for a husband; and all that politeness, all 
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those elegancies and pleasing follies in which the Chevalier excels, would 
be nothing but intolerable affectation in a husband, of which I should 
grow tired in a month.” 

‘ Lisa.—‘‘ He, however, and many more besides, entertain hopes.”.... 

‘ Giulia.—“ And I shall not drive them away. Such is my pleasure, 
to see one sighing, the other languishing, a third fearing, a fourth des- 
pairing.” 

‘ Lisa.—‘* But poor Edward.”.... 

' * Giulta.—- You pity him, I see.” 

‘ Lisa.—* He loves you.” 

© Giulia.—-“ He loves me rather too much, and this tires me.” 

‘ Lisa.—* Indeed, Madam, now I don’t understand you: I never heard 
before a woman complain of too much tenderness in an admirer.” 

‘ Giulia.—“ Poor simpleton! because they would not tell you all the 
truth. But believe me, that singleness of heart which never furnishes a 
pretence for a fit of jealousy, fora moment of suspicion; that assiduous 
courtship, that dull sameness, which eternally repeats to you that which you 
know by heart; that remaining for hours fixed to a chair in the drawing- 
room—oh ! these are truly tiresome.” 

‘ Lisa.—* Then I see that you have not decided yet among so many.” 


‘ Giulia.—‘ Not yet, ] have not yet found one who could induce me to 
decide.” 


‘ Lisa.—‘“* And for his reward?....” 


* Giulia.—“ Listen, that you may form a better opinion of me. If 
within a twelvemonth I don’t find another person to my taste, I shall then 
think of rewarding Edward’s constancy.” 


‘ Lisa.—* Meantime he must suffer.” 

‘ Giulia.—“ He himself sought his chains, let him bear them now; 
many others are in the same predicament. Thus I avenge so many poor 
women who blindly believe the fine promises of their lovers, and waste 
afterwards in sighs and tears the best days of their lives.” 

‘ Lisa.—*‘ If you have no commands for me at present, I am going to 
pay my respects to a gentleman from Bologna, in whose family I served for 
three years, and who, I understand, has just arrived in this hotel.” 

‘ Giulia.—* Do as you please, but be quick.” 

‘ Lisa. —“ Yes Madam.” 

‘ Giulia.—* Hear! who is this gentleman ?” 

‘ Lisa.—‘“ The Marquis Rodrigo Argellati.” 

‘ Giulia.—“ Is he young.” 

‘ Lisa.—“ He is young, of a noble and wealthy family, and an only son.” 

‘ Giulia.—* You mentioned his name to me once before.” 


‘ Lisa.—‘‘ Two years ago he was accounted the most accomplished and 
amiable nobleman in Bologna.” 


‘ Giulia.—* I believe it all.” 

‘ Lisa.— If by chance, he should wish to be introduced to you.” 
‘ Giulia.—“ Not now, I have too many already about me.” 

‘ Lisa.—* I crave your pardon, Madam.” 
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‘ Giulia.— However....if he were to shew great desire, if he were 
really in earnest, you will tell me of it, and we shall see.” 
‘ , sg I understand you perfectly, Madam.” (Aside. I knowalready 
that she wishes for nothing better than to make his acquaintance). 
Act.1. Sc. xv. 


Such characters as Giulia’s are by no means very rare in some of 
the finest countries in Europe, and among some of the fairest of its 
daughters. It is lamentable to see beauty, natural perspicacity, grace, 
accomplishments, and talents, the best gifts of nature, thus mis- 
used. The sequel of Giulia’s story is, that this same Marquis Ro- 
drigo, with whom she soon gets acquainted, and whom she my ge 
to captivate also, being a man of experience, soon sees through her 
arts, and becomes the means of undeceiving poor Edward, and of 
exposing Giulia’s duplicity, before her admirers and her uncle. 
Giulia, overwhelmed with confusion, sets off precipitately from 
Rome, promising that she will profit by the severe lesson she has 
just received. 

The following are some of the titles of Nota’s other plays :—‘ Il 
Progettista,’ ‘ I] Filosofo Celibe,’ ‘ La Pace Domestica,’‘ I Litiganti,’ 
‘Il Nuovo Ricco.’ They have been acted repeatedly, and with full 
success, on the different Italian stages, at Naples, Milan, and Turin. 
The collection of his plays has already gone through several editions, 
and he is still writing to increase it. 

We may observe here, en passant, that the Italians — the in- 
terest of a play, chiefly in the vivacity and spirit of the dialogue, and 
in the natural imitation of manners, joined to the well-kept unity 
of the action, rather than in the variety and combination of the 
incidents. They say, that theatrical imitation is like imitation in 
painting; that in both, the parts ought to be subservient to the 
effect of the whole; and that in every dramatic composition, there 
ought to be a principal character always kept in view, to displa 
which the incidents should principally serve, and the dramatis 
ae ought to have all an intimate connexion with, and re- 

erence to, this principal subject. This unity of action, this gradual 
harmony of perspective, appears to be deeply rooted in the minds 
and taste of the Italians, perhaps from the classic elements of their 
national character and literature; perhaps, also, from the genius of 
their tongue, to which we have alluded in a former article*. The 

will sooner or later give up the unities of time and place, but the 

will a the unity of subject. Romanticism, with them, will 
be always tempered by classicism; we mean, in regular composi- 
tion. In one thing, however, and that is in their fondness for the 
farcical, or buffo, the Italians are inclined to break through all rules, 
and to indulge their boisterous mirth, which breaks out in sudden 
bursts, from under the general gravity and thoughtfulness of their 
character. This is shewn by their excellent bernescht, or mock- 





* See article on Manzoni, vol. iii. of the M. R., p. 484. 
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heroic poems; by their cicalate, or burlesque dissertations ; and by 
their farse, which form the great attraction of the minor theatres 
of their principal cities, and in which one or two of the masks, or 
provincial clowns, generally act a part. 

Besides true comedy, which is the same that the French call 
haute comedie; and the farsa, of which we have just spoken, the 
Italians distinguish a third class, viz., the drama, which includes 
the serious and didactic, and the sentimental dramas. Of this 
sort aremany of Nota’s, and of Count Giraud’s plays*. The latter 
writer, a native, we believe, of Rome, but of French extraction, 
is, next to Nota, the most popular dramatist of Italy now living. 
Professor Barbieri, of Milan, is also a dramatic writer of some re- 
putation ; he has published a collection of plays, some of his own 
composition, and others from the various dramatists already men- 
tioned, besides translations from the French, German, and English. 
Among the latter we find La Scuola Della Maldicenza, trans- 
lated from Sheridan’s original, by Countess Locatelli. Barbieri’s 


collection is styled; Nuova Raccolta Teatrale, o sia repertorto 
scelto ad uso dei Teatri Italiani. 





Art. II. Hellenische Altersthumskunde aus dem Gesethtspunste des 
Staates; von Wilhelm Wachsmuth. Erster Theil. 1 vol. 8vo. Halle, 
Black & Young: London. 1826. 


In a country, where classical education is so general as in ours, 
few persons are to be found totally unacquainted with the leadin 
features of Grecian history, manners, and religion. Indeed, till 
of late years, Greece and her mighty Western sister exercised an 
undue influence on the minds and reasonings of modern Europe; 
they were looked up to as models on every subject, they were con- 
sidered as having attained the very pinnacle of human perfection. 
The wisdom of the ancients was proverbial, in politics, in arms, and 
in arts; they were esteemed to have arrived at a degree of eminence 
which modern times might copy, but could never hope to surpass. 
The political writers of Europe eulogised the institutions of anti- 
quity, (which term was appropriated to Greece and Rome, par 
excellence); moralists justified every assertion by the authority of 
the ancients, and poets extolled to the skies the virtues, the hap- 
piness, the genius, the liberty, the every thing of ancient Greece 
and Italy; and philologists finally assured us, that their languages 
had arrived to a degree of philosophical precision, power, and 
beauty, not to be hoped for in the barbarous dialects, bastards of 
the Latin or descendants of the rude Teutonic, to the use of which 
we, born in these degenerate days, are condemned. 





* Commedie del Conte Giraud, 6 vol. 12mo. Firenze. 1825. Teatro 
domestico per istruzione della gioventu. 2 vol. 12mo. tbid. 
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But, of late years, other ideas have begun to prevail on these 
subjects. Philosophy has here, as well as every where else, dif- 
fused her steady light, which pierces through even the densest 
shades of antiquity, and reveals the true forms of things. We can 
now look on the Greeks and Romans of old without being dazzled, 
and we can see that they boast no pre-eminence over the gallant 
descendants of the Teutonics, who trampled down the pride of 
Rome, and who impressed on their race a noble and generous cha- 
racter, which, perfected by the influence of a religion so immea- 
surably superior to the polytheism of Greece, has given birth to 
institutions as far superior to the boasted ones of Greece, as the 
might of a region hardly known to her even by name, in her days 
of glory, is superior to the collective power of all the republics con- 
tained within the circuit of ancient Hellas. If we still name with 
respect Plato, Aristotle, and Archimedes, we fear not to oppose to 
them Bacon, Newton, Leibnitz, and a crowd of others. Athenian 
eloquence is still admired; yet, perhaps, modern times have not 
fallen so short of it as many may fancy. Homer seems, by pre- 
scription, to retain his seat on the summit of Parnassus; yet 
nothing but classic prejudice will, we apprehend, assert that he 
was a greater poet than Dante, Shakspeare, or, perhaps, Milton. 
Finally, we will assert that, as writers of fictitious narrative, an- 
cient times never produced any rival to Fielding, Le Sage, or 
Walter Scott. 

In Grecian antiquities, the present work is the first of its kind. 
On urns and instruments, games, sacrifices, and matters of that 
sort, we had abundance in the works of Meursius and Potter, and 
many others, not to mention all that has been stolen from Athenzus 
and Aristophanes, and served up to usin periodicals. But the an- 
tiquities of Greece, regarded from a definite point of view; the 
continuity and connection of her civil and political relations ; the 
picture of her geographical position, of her people, of her general 
and particular constitutions, in union or opposed: all this com- 
bined in one work, was a desideratum. 

This desideratum, Mr. Wachsmuth, professor of history in the 
University of Leipzig, a gentleman already well known by his 
writings, has undertaken to supply, in the present work, called 
“Hellenic Antiquities, in a Political Point of View.” Of this 
production, we have now before us the first division of the first 
part, containing the constitutions and the external political rela- 
tions of the Hellenic states, till the time of the Persian wars. 

In noticing the different forms of government, and systems of 
laws, he dwells particularly on those of the two leading states, 
Athens and Sparta ; and in the last section, enters into a discussion 
of the Tyrannes, their various degrees and influence on the people, 
and their fall. 

From this very slight sketch of Mr. Wachsmuth’s work, the 
reader will be enabled to form some idea of its worth. Such per- 
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formances are particularly to be prized at this moment, when a 
spirit of general philosophy is so prevalent, and universal principles 
are applied to the history and institutions of all countries, of both 
ancient and modern times. We hope that Mr. Wachsmuth’s work, 
when completed, will not long want an English translator. 





Art. III. Le Globe Journal Philosophique et Litteraire. Paris. 1827. 
Sautelet. London, at the General Foreign Agency Office, 38, Norfolk 
Street, Strand; and Treuttel & Wiirtz. 


Tue state of the periodical press in France is so little known in 
this country, that we think our readers will be glad to receive some 
information concerning it, which we have collected from authentic 
sources. The journals published in Paris, may be divided into two 
classes. Some of them treat principally of politics, and the others 
are especially devoted to the sciences, fine arts, and the belles- 
lettres. The latter class of journals has acquired in France a pro- 
uigious augmentation since the peace. Although almost totally 
unknown before the Revolution, they stepped in to satisfy the wants 
of the age, and to register the imposing mass of truths that has been 
acquired during the last thirty years. Each science has now its par- 
ticular journal in France; and merely to make them known, would 
be to trace the tree of human knowledge. 


NATURAL SCIENCES. 


Annales des Sciences Naturelles. (Monthly). 
Mémoires du Muséum d’ Histoire Naturelle (do.). 


Annales de lu Sociéte Linnéenne. (Every two months). 
Bulletin de Flore. (Monthly). 
Annales des Mines. (Every two months). 


The Awmnales des Sciences Naturelles, conducted since the year 
1824, by Messrs. Audoin, Ad. Brongniard, and Dumas, is one of 
the most important scientific repositories that are at present pub- 
lished in France. When we say that the three volumes of the last 
year contained 51 memorials, or notices, on anatomy, animal phy- 
siology, and zoology ; 30 on vegetable physiology and botany; 35 
on mineralogy and geology ; 6 on different subjects ; making altoge- 
ther 122 articles ; and that in the number of the corresponding con- 
tributors to the Annales, we find the names of Messrs. Cuvier, 
Humboldt, Vanquebois, and other disinterested writers, the reader 
may form some idea of the intellectual wealth which this repository 
offers to the consideration of the learned, and to the curiosity of 
men of the world. It embraces all the branches of natural history, 
and exhibits a collection of the most important observations con- 
cerning them. The other periodicals above enumerated, are also 
eminently deserving of the attention of the learned ; particularly, 
Les Annales des Mines, which is perhaps one of the most scientific 
of the periodical publications published in Europe. 
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AGRICULTURE, 


1. Annales de lV Agriculture Frangaise (monthly). _ . 
2. Annales Européennes de la Fructification de la France (do.). 
3. Bibliotheque Physico Economique (do.). 


These publications bear a strong resemblance to the Farmer's 
and Gardener’s magazines, both published in London, quarterly. 
The Bibliotheque Physico Economique is certainly inferior to them, 
and this journal frequently contains advice which no experiment 
has ever justified. It moreover recommends innovations which 
will lead the cultivator astray, and sometimes states facts that are 
not easily to be credited. Thus the editor of this periodical publi- 
cation recommends the use of paragreles, with all the zeal of con- 
viction, although the most skilful natural philosophers in Europe 
express their doubts as to the efficacy of this discovery. He like- 
wise maintains, that in the Department of Voges the winter is as 
rigorous as in Siberia, an assertion that is against all experience. It 
is, besides, asoil on which fruit-trees grow, and being elevated above 
the level of the sea not much more than Geneva, it can hardly be 
with justice compared to the soil of Tobolskow or Berezowk. But 
if this repository is inferior in merit to the Farmer’s and Gardener’s 
magazines, the latter in their turn are far beneath Les Annales Euro- 
péenes et de l Agriculture Francaise. The first of these publications 
is less theoretical than practical, and embraces, along with the most 
interesting phenomena which display themselves in the physical 
world, the regeneration of vegetable nature, the climates and the 
seasons, the multiplication of animals and birds, the repeopling of 
the waters by new fishes: in short, every thing that constitutes the 
solid resources which secure the life, strength, and grandeur of na- 
tions. The second is more theoretical than practical, and collects 
all the knowledge acquired in agriculture. The memoirs which it 
contains are not devoted exclusively to new materials, as the old 
methods are discussed in it: the well-grounded theories are sub- 
jected to a new scrutiny, and all the agricultural knowledge is 
exactly criticised, and reduced to the standard of perfection. 


PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL SCIENCES. 


1. Annales de Chimie et de Physique (monthly). 
2. Bulletin de la Societe Philomatique (do.). 


The Annales de Chimie et de Physique, received their birth from 
modern chemistry, and have been associated with its progress and 
its glory. It was to this journal that Lavoisier, Guzton, . 
Monge, Fourcroy, and Bertholet, addressed their first discoveries ; 
and it is still in it, that in our own days, the worthy successors of 
those illustrious men preserve the fruits of their labours. The 
‘ Annales’ are under the direction of Messrs. Gay-Lussac and 
Arago; wie, frequently contain articles from Messss. Vauquelin, 


Chevreul, Du Long, and translations of the memoirs of learned 
foreigners. 
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MEDICAL SCIENCES. 


1. Annales de la Médecine Physiologique (monthly). 
2. Archives Générales de Médecine (do.). 
3. Bulletin de la Société Médicale d’ Emulation (do.). 
4. Bulletin des Travaux du Cercle Médical (do.). 
5. Cours sur les Généralités de la Médecine Pratique (every two months). 
6. Gazette de Santé (three times a month). 
7. Journal des Progres des Sciences et des Institutions Médicales (every 
two months). 
8. Journal Clinique (quarterly). 
9. Journal Complementaire du Dictionaire des Sciences Médicales 
(monthly). 
10. Journal de Chimie Médicale de Pharmacie et de Toxilogie(do.). 
11. Journal de Médecine Vétérinaire (do.). 
12. Journal de Pharmacie (do.). 
13. Journal de Physiologie Experimentale (quarterly). 
14, Journal Général de Médecine Francaise et Etrangeére (monthly). 
15. Journal Pratique de Médecine Vétérinaire (do.), 
16. Journal Universel des Sciences Médicales (do.). 
17. Nouvelle Bibliotheque Médicale (do.). 
18. Nouvelle Hyaie (twice a week). 
19. Repertoire Général d’Anatomie, de Physiologie Pathologique, et de 
Clinique Chirurgicale (quarterly.) 
20. Revue Médicale Francais et Etrangere (monthly.) 


The medical journals published in Paris, present precisely double 
the number of those printed in London. Some of them, such as, 
The Revue Médicale Francaise et Etrangere, and the London Me- 
dical and Physical Journal; L’ Hygie, and the Medical Adviser ; 
The Medical Gazette of Health, and La Gazette de Santé; pre- 
sent several points of resemblance: but a much greater number of 
the French repertoires are of a different nature from those pub- 
lished in this country. We may mention for example, the ex- 
cellent ‘ Journal de Pharmacie,’ the ‘ Journal de Médecine Vétéri- 
naire,’ that of ‘ Physiologie Expérimentale et Pathologique,’ and 
‘L’Hermés,’ in which the doctrine of animal magnetism is main- 
tained, if not with reason and argument, at least with ingenuity 
and talent. 

Moreover, almost all the medical journals that are published in 
Paris, are, with respect to doctrines, the expression of the labours of 
a single anatomical, physiological, and pathological school; a 
school entirely modern, and entirely French. The only one among 
them which is truly personal, if we may so distinguish them, is the 
journal of Dr. Broussais, entitled ‘ Annales de la Medicine Physio- 
logique.’ All the other journals confine themselves to an ac- 
cumulation of facts, which, however, would rather be an advan- 
tage than otherwise, if these facts had not been all collected and 
recorded in one single direction. 

A new journal has lately been commenced, under the title of 
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‘Journal du Progréss des Sciences et Institutions Médicales en 
Europe et en Amerique,’ which proposes to publish all the labours 
operated in medicine in all parts of the civilized world. 


THE MATHEMATICAL SCIENCES. 


Annales de Mathematiques pures et Appliquees (monthly). 


This excellent repository, which is conducted by Mr. Gergonne, 
Professor of the Faculty at Montpellier, will soon reach the seven- 
teenth year of its existence. The success that has attended it, is 
highly honourable to France, and proves that we are no longer at 
the period, in which Duclos called the Frenchmen ‘ the children of 
Europe ;’ nor at that, in which Raynal compared the French to 
“a nation of women.” The Frenchman of the eighteenth century, 
who was gay, flighty, pleasant, and frivolous, is not the French- 
man of the present day. Forty years of vicissitudes, revolutions, 
and political reactions, have contributed to mature his mind and 
character ; and though he does not now enjoy the monopoly of 
frivolities, he has entered fully into the boundless career of in- 
dustry. At the present moment, the physical and mathematical 
sciences are more eagerly cultivated by Frenchmen, than literature 
and the fine arts. Mathematical learning, especially, has made 
great progress in France; and the intellectual power acquired by 
these studies, presents a consoling prospect to the friends of 
liberty. 


THE INDUSTRIOUS ARTS. 


Annales de l’ Industrie Nationale et Etrangere (monthly). 

Annales des Arts et Manufactures (do.). 

L’ Industriel (do.). 

Le Flambeau (do.). 

Journal Hebdomadaire des Arts et Metiers de l Angleterre (weekly). 
Feuille Hebdomadaire des Arts et Metiers (do.). 

Bulletin de la Societé d’ Encouragement (monthly). 


The character and great utility of these journals, may be collected 
from their titles. . 


‘Our aim, says Mr. Christian, the learned editor of ‘ L’Industriel,’ is 
to introduce the light of science into the establishments of industry, to 
cause practical operations to approximate to theoretical principles, to watch 
and attend the march and progress of the arts, and even to contemplate 
the attempts that are made to accelerate their motion. 

‘ After the example of our neighbours beyond the sea, says M. Lenormand, 
theeditor of Les Annales de I’Industrie Nationale et etrangere, we are sensible 
that all the artists who are engaged in the different branches of national 
industry, would derive great advantage from the discoveries made every day 
by the learned men who investigate and promote the application of science 
to the industrious arts, if the description and the results of these discoveries 
were exhibited in simple language, and expressions suitably adapted to 
their capacity. The tendency of our efforts will be to disseminate in the 
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workshops of the manufacturers, in the fields of the husbandmen, and in 
the counting-houses of merchants, those elements of science which are 
indispensible to them, in order to direct their labours with economy, and 
to execute them with more perfection and dispatch.’ 


On every occasion, when there is an exhibition at Paris, of the 
productions of French industry, the authors of the latter work, the 
publication of which commenced in 1820, make a complete de- 
scription of them, according to the technological order, pointed out 
in a prospectus drawn up with great perspicuity. The species of 
industry exerted by each exhibitor, the history of his establishment, 
and the progress he has made in his art, a comparison with similar 
productions of foreign industry, the extent of the fabrics, the sales 
and exports, the honourable recompense obtained by the manu- 
facturer ; all these form the matter of this very valuable journal. 

The ‘ Annales des Arts et Manufactures, bear a great simi- 
larity to our own ‘ Repository of Patents and Inventions.’ The 
‘Journal Hebdomadaire,’ was received at its commencement in 
France with great favour, as it attempted to gratify a wish 
generally felt, of introducing a knowledge of the state and pro- 
press of the arts and trade of England. But as it was conducted 

y a political writer, instead of a man of science, it was, of course, 
full of gross errors, in the description which it gave of British 
industry. It has been replaced within a few months, by the 
‘ Feuille Hebdomadaire, which has met with some success. The 
‘ Bulletin de la Société d’Encouragement. pour I’Industrie,’ which 
has been published now twenty-four years, is reputed to be the 
best repository devoted to the arts in France. Each article of it is 
a regular report, made in the name of a committee, composed of 
competent judges ; the matter submitted for investigation is care- 
fully described, and if the explanation of it requires any drawings, 
they are sure to be correct. Matters of mediocrity receive no com- 
pliment in this bulletin; and nothing of an inferior quality is ad- 
mitted into it, unless to be censured and condemned. The ‘ Flam- 
beau,’ is not worth notice. 


THE MILITARY SCIENCES. 


1. Journal Militaire (monthly). 
2. Journal des Sciences Militaires (do.). 
3. Le Spectateur Militaire (do.). 


It is to military men alone that these compilations are addressed, 
which are devoted to the science of strategy. The ‘ Journal Mili- 
taire,’ which was begun in 1790, is solely occupied by the laws, 
decrees, instructions, and circulars relating to the national forces 
by sea and land. It isthe only journal in which the military corps 
can find the documents necessary to their administration. The 
Minister of War makes a stoppage of fifteen francs a year, 
from general officers and commanders of corps, and supplies them 
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with this compilation in return, which has an unlimited number of 
pages, that depend entirely on the fertility of the minister’s brain. 
From that fertility the ‘ Journal Militaire’ is now supplied, in time 
of peace, with a number of pages far more ooalunite than in the 
time of war, under the sway of Napoleon. 

The ‘Journal Militaire,’ is principally devoted to furnishing 
instruction on matters of administration, or military police. The 
‘Journal des Sciences Militaires,’ and the ‘Spectateur Militaire,’ 
do not, however, neglect this branch of the service; but they are 
more full and diffuse on those points which elucidate the princi- 
ples that contribute most essentially to the success of military 
operations. - With this view, the different arms, their division into 
regiments, battalions and companies ; their various organizations, 
exercises, manceuvres, marches, encampments, engagements, sieges, 
fortifications, reconnoissances, passages of rivers, debarkations and 
stratagems; the military hygieza, the police of the army, the 
interior regimen of corps, are the principal matters discussed in 
these two depositories. But the first of them, which is under the 
direction of general de Vaudoncourt, devotes more pages to the 
subject of fortification, artillery, and topography ; and sometimes 
diverges into other matters, such as the project of uniting the two 
oceans by a canal acrose the isthmus of Panama, and other points 
which are foreign to his plan. The second, on the contrary, is 
engaged more at large with the legislation and administration of 
armies. The ‘ Journal des Sciences Militaires,’ is, therefore, the 
proper journal for the engineering officer, the geographical engi- 
neer, and the officer of artillery. The ‘ Spectateur,’ is wre a. 
addressed to the infantry, as well as the cavalry officers, who, in 
both these branches, will find in the articles supplied by generals 
Lamarque, Fririon, Gourgaud, Pelet, and colonels Bor St 
Vincent, and Marbot, the most useful instruction, as well as a 
mass of reading both entertaining and select. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL SCIENCES. 


1. Journal des Voyages (monthly), 
2. Nouvelles Annales des Voyages (do.). 
3. Bulletin de la Société de Géographie (do.). 


The passion for travelling, and reading books of voyages and tra- 
vels, is more ardent and universal in England than in any other 
country ; and it is in consequence of this spirit, that no nation has 
contributed so powerfully to the promotion and progress of the geo- 
graphical sciences, nor has hath Ris so numerous a collection of 
re of travels in remote and unknown parts of the world. An 
Englishman talks in as familiar a style of going to the East or West 
Indies, as a Parisian would of going to St. Cloud; and traverses 
the Atlantic with less fear than a Frenchman feels at a trip across 


the Straits of Dover. Yet, strange to tell! Paris possesses a Geo- 
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ern Society, composed of more than 500 members ; it has, 


sides, a Georama in the number of its public monuments, and three 
journals devoted exclusively to geography and voyages ; whereas, in 
London, the resort of the most renowned navigators, the centre of 
the commerce of the world, a metropolis abounding in men of sci- 
ence, there is but one geographical miscellany, The Sailor’s Maga- 
zine; nor is there any society especially established for the promo- 
tion of the science. It has nothing at all like the Georama, an 


immense sphere of 40 feet diameter, which represents our globe. 


THE COMMERCIAL SCIENCES. 


Le Guide du Commerce (daily). 

Prix Courant (do.). 

L’Echo de la Halle aux Bles de Paris (twice a week). 
Cours de la Banque et de la Bourse (daily). 

. Bulletin des Capitalistes (do.). 

La France Commerciale (do.). 

Mercure Commercial (twice a week). 


MOA POS > 


The first of these journals gives a daily list of the ships that load 
and unload in the ports of France, as well as in foreign sea-ports ; 
it describes the nature of their cargoes, their destination, the names 
of their proprietors, consignees, captains, the names of the passen- 
gers on board, &c. The second and third contain the price current 
of wholesale merchandise, quoted as authority by the mercan- 
tile brokers of Paris. The fourth states the prices of the public 
securities, the exchanges, the rates of exchange for Paris, London, 
and Amsterdam, and the prices of the shares of the most important 
joint stock companies. The Bulletin des Capitalistes, has for its 
object, to fix the state of opinion on the degree of public or private 
utility, on the good or bad administration of affairs, and on the real 
or fictitious security presented by all the financial, agricultural, and 
industrious enterprises that take place in France. La France Com- 
merciale is occupied with the internal and external commerce of 


that kingdom; and the Mercure treats of the state of manufactures 
and fabrics. 


Bulletin Universel des Sciences et de l’ Industrie (annual). 


This miscellany, which is published under the direction of M. le 
Baron de Ferussac, treats of all those matters in general, which the 
former journals discuss in detail. All the sciences, however, are not, 
strictly speaking, treated of in this journal; and those that are 
handled in it, are far from being discussed with that superiority of 
talent which characterises the Annales de Chemie de Mines de 
Mathematiques et des Voyages. But we have already overstepped 
the limits which we have assigned to this subject in the present 
number. We shall resume it, however, without delay. 
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Art. IV. Opere di Pietro Giordani. 14 vols. Modena. London: 
Treuttel & Wiirtz. 1826. 


ITay never perhaps was so fruitful in stupendous works of genius, 
as in the eighteenth century. A splendid crowd of distinguished 
men arose, as it were by enchantment, to spread wide the light of 
profound erudition through every department of human know- 
ledge. Civil history could boast of two illustrious authors in Gian- 
none and Muratori: literature, antiquities and fine arts, produced 
three of not inferior merit in Tiraboschi, Maffei, and Lanzi. Verri 
and Galiani had discovered many truths of political economy, be- 
fore the acute intellect of Adam Smith had rendered this a science: 
and Cesare Beccaria and Filangieri, following the slight tracks 
that had been partially opened by Montesquieu, gave a powerful 
impulse to political and legislative theory. Genovesi shook with a 
strong arm the throne of Descartes, and gave popularity to the 
philosophy of Bacon and of Locke; and Giambattista Beccaria shared 
only with Priestley the glory of having defended, enlarged, and 
established the brilliant discoveries of Franklin, concerning electri- 
city. Spallanzani, Frisi, and Lorgna, enlarged the sphere of na- 
tural history, mechanics and hydraulics; and while Volta and 
Galvani wrested from nature the secret of a new agent for the pro- 
gress of physics and of chemistry, Piazzi and Oriani discovered new 
constellations, and displayed them to the contemplation of the 
world. 

Nor did the language of the muses remain uncultivated. Italy 
did not, certainly, at that time, attain a new epopea—perhaps she 
never will. The names of Dante, Tasso, and Ariosto, appal even 
the most vigorous minds from attempting this career. But a new 
kind of lyric was invented by Varano, Mazza, and Parini: comedy, 
and the musical drama, were raised to the greatest perfection by 
Goldoni and Metastasio; and tragedy, the only crown that was 
wanting to embellish Italy, was at length formed in gigantic splen- 
dour by Alfieri. 

So much glory was however partly obscured, by a defect of no 
slight description. Purity of language, particularly towards the 
latter end of the century, was almost entirely neglected. It seems 
as if the avidity of research after facts had occasioned propriety of 
diction to be overlooked ; and Italian style insensibly fell from its 
primitive height and purity. What contributed exceedingly to 
this decay, was the abundance of French books, translations of 
which were hastily published by men of no taste—either for the 
purpose of exciting still further the emulation of Italian science, 
by the discoveries made beyond the Alps—or, as is more probable, 
to minister to the miserable and interested speculations of booksellers. 

Nor was that all. The Italian language might at that time be 
said to have been neglected, but not yet degraded and disfigured. 
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But when, at the commencement of the present century, Italy was 
subdued by the French, disorder had no limits. The conquered 
were compelled to learn the language of the conqueror ; to under- 
stand him, and to be understood. The acts of government were 
enerally dictated in French. The editors of public journals had 
ardly time to change the terminations of the words, in order to 
divulge these orders ; and they stained these rapid translations with 
terms, phrases, and constructions, that accorded as well with the 
genius of Italian speech, as with that of Malabar. The youth, 
who drank deep at this poisoned fount, forgot entirely that om 
were which for five centuries had been the glory and the pride of 
taly. 

Mesisnions men, jealous of the honour of their country, at 
length excited a universal cry against these abuses. They called 
to mind the old Athenian proverb, that ‘‘2t 2s more infamous to lose 
our language than our liberty :’”’ they called to mind the noble con- 
duct of the ancient Greeks, who, when fallen under the Roman 
yoke, received their chains in silence, but would never consent to 
receive the Latin idiom ; insomuch, that the proud conquerors were 
themselves compelled to study Greek, in order to maintain their 
dominion. 

Strenuous and emulous efforts were made, to reclaim the erring 
mind from such an excess of debasement. The generous appeal 
to national dignity met at first with obstinate opposition. Those 
who, in the pravity of heart and head, shrunk from the extensive 
and accurate research required for the study of their own language, 
pretended that it ought to be freed from ancient rules, that it 
might be accommodated to the new acquirements and new wants of 
the human mind: and victory was, for a while, on their side; be- 
cause some supporters of the contrary opinion, falling into the 
opposite extreme, thought it necessary to write the Italian lan- 
guage according to the rough manner and rude grammar of Guit- 
ton d’Arezzo and of Semintendi. But moderate and discriminating 
philosophers arose to demonstrate, that the harsh penuriousness of 
the ancients was equally blameable with the unlimited freedom 
of the moderns ; and shewed how to conciliate the purity and ele- 
gance of the thirteenth century, with the copiousness which the 
progress of modern intelligence may require. This struggle lasted 
many years; but the victory was at length decisive in favour of the 
last. The contest was productive of much intellectual light ; for 
the most intelligent among the combatants, in discussing the pre- 
cepts, gave models of the most pure and elegant style. The dis- 
en published upon this argument, by Cesari, Perticari, 

olombo, Rosini, Niccolini, and that great poet of the age, Vin- 
cenzo Monti, do honour to Italy in this respect; and it may be 
said that the Italian language is in their works fully re-established 


in its primitive lustre, and equally freed from harshness and cor- 
ruption. 
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Pietro Giordani was one of the most ardent champions for the 
restoration of the pure Italian language. But he never openly en- 
tered the arena, to combat maxims and precepts. He wrote, and 
produced such excellent examples, that he is become the first 
among living Italian authors, with respect to idiom and style. 
Highly informed in ancient and modern literature, he unites the 
ingenuous simplicity of the Grecian, with the purity, elegance and 
pomp of the true Italian dialect. Setting aside the forced inver- 
sions, and the Latin form of period, used by Boccaccio and Guic- 
ciardini, he imitated them alone in the freshness and loftiness of 
their phraseology ; and has invested his prose with such grace and 
charm of expression, as to have rendered himself singularly worthy 
of admiration. 

His works, lately collected and published at Modena, may be 
divided into three classes: panegyrics, essays on the fine arts, and 
articles of literary correspondence. 

Modern Europe is entirely destitute of panegyrics ; nor can she 
possess any, so long as this kind of literature, instead of rising to the 
dignity of history, as in Plutarch and Tacitus, shall be restrained 
within the narrow limits of an academical production, in which the 
author, intent upon pleasing the ears of an audience assembled, not 
for instruction but for pleasure, directs all his efforts to dazzle their 
minds by the harmony and stately eloquence of his discourse. 
Every man, it is true, cannot expect an opportunity of describing 
the exploits of a Cesar or an Agricola: but the moral and domes- 
tic, as well as the political and military virtues, have their interest 
and their sublimity ; and if the author does not succeed in depict- 
ing them with dignity and propriety, the fault must be imputed, 
not to the poverty of the art, but to the want of skill and taste in 
the artist. The celebrated eulogies of Fontenelle and Thomas are 
admired by all, and with justice, for the philosophic reflections with 
which they abound. But he who has the perception of real beauty, 
will only feel pleasure in hearing them once recited in an oe : 
on reading them deliberately and alone, he will be struck by the 
affectation of one of those panegyrists, and the bombast of the 
other; and will perceive, that the necessity of taking the tone of 
public aa has deprived the author in the first place, of the 
possibility of a natural style, and in the next, of simplicity of 
thought. They contain less the eulogy of him whose actions are 
related, than of the historian, who strives to render apparent his 
own eloquence and learning. When Voltaire wrote to Thomas, 
‘I have read the eulogy of Descartes, or rather your own,’ we 
hardly know whether that sharp and sarcastic genius meant a com- 
pliment or an epigram. 

Giordani wrote eulogies on Masini, Galliadi, Martinelli, Pallavi- 
cino, and the amiable Maria Giorgi, whose memory is so dear to 
Italy, for the sweetness of her song, and her knowledge of the art 
of music. But though he had delivered many of them in public 
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academies, his good sense drew him away from the vices into which 
many of his predecessors in this kind of composition had fallen. 
He does not assume the character of a man, who, with a comedian’s 
wand in his hand, endeavours to describe by action, part by part, 
the design, colouring, and harmony of a picture; but acts the part 
of a friend, who introduces us to an unknown personage, and places 
us in a position, by which we may ourselves see and appreciate him. 
In this manner the ogee disappears, and the reader is de- 
lighted to find himself face to face with the object with whom he 
sought to be acquainted. 

To this class belongs the panegyric written by our author upon 
Buonaparte, with which he was entrusted by the academy of Cesera. 
The reader is at first embarrassed in his judgment of this work, with 
respect to its moral aspect ; for it is displeasing to behold a liberal 
mind prostitute praise to power. But this objection will be found 
more apparent than real in the eyes of a reasoning man, when 
dates and circumstances are considered. Buonaparte entered Italy, 
bringing glory and fortune behind his car; and, protesting that he 
had not forgotten his Italian birth, promised institutions and pros- 
perity to his former country; and thereby excited enthusiastic 

opes on every side. He began by destroying the old machines of 
public mal-administration, and the rooted abuses of government, that 
stood interposed as insuperable obstacles to the restoration of that 
unhappy land. It is true that having destroyed, he could not, or 
would not, or had not time to, build ; and, on his fall, Italy was 
again hurled into the abyss of her former miseries. But what now 
we read in the past, belonged then to the future ; and no one pre- 
sumed to prophecy aught of ill. Hence the great admiration and 
blind faith accorded to that fatal conqueror: hence the applause 
dictated by a sentiment of hope. The wisest were deluded ; and 
whom endl not that giant dazzle ? Giordani was but the interpreter 
of general opinion, excited by circumstances ; and fulfilled his diffi- 
cult task with equal moderation and dignity, avoiding, above all, the 
vile custom of those, who cannot praise one great man, without 
pouring forth a mass of calumny on his enemies. 

This historical phenomenon is not new. Posterity reads with 
contempt Pliny’s panegyric of Trajan, knowing that, notwithstand- 
ing this flattery and adulation, the senate was degraded, Rome en- 
chained, and imperial despotism accomplished, by that warlike 
monarch. But do we not form a false judgment, by overlooking 
the date of the time? Trajan did not ascend the throne under the 
semblance of a Domitian or a Caligula. Pliny, therefore, praised, 
because he hoped for the good of his country ; and hope will ever 
be one of the noblest virtues of the patriot. The really wise, in- 
deed, should only praise the dead, who it is impossible should 
belie themselves : but this kind of wisdom is, perhaps, beyond the 
limit of human passions. 


The oration read in the academy of Bologna, upon the re-acqui- 
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sition of the three legations made by the pontifical court, belongs 
also, in a great degree, to the class we are here considering ; on 
that the author, finding more independent materials in his hand, 
clothed them with a power of thought and eloquent dignity, that 
passes expectation. It might seem not to be a modern production, 
but the translation of some ancient manuscript, found in the caves 
of Athens, beside a ruined statue of Pericles or Demosthenes. 

Giordani’s essays on the fine arts relate, principally, to some 
paintings in fresco, by Innocenzo Francucci, recently discovered at 
Bologna, and to the two large paintings from scripture history, 
which Landi and Camuccini, the most celebrated among living 
Italian artists, painted, some little time since, for the church of 
Placentia. The simple manner of exposition, the acute reflections, 
and the graces of erudition which embellish the whole, operate like 
a charm on the reader. What profound knowledge in those elo- 
quent pages! what exquisite taste in discriminating the most secret 
beauties of that divine art!. The description of the new forum at 
Milan, which precedes the essays, shews him to be a no less just 
appreciator of correct and noble architecture. Every thing is noted 
with precision, rapidity, and eloquence. 

The articles of correspondence contain letters to friends upon 
literary subjects, and analyses communicated to the editors of 
periodical Reviews, upon new publications. Among the first, those 
addressed to Vincenzo Monti, concerning questions upon language 
and style, are the most distinguished : among the second, those in- 
serted in the journal of Milan, upon Cesare Arici’s poem, and upon 
the palimpsesti manuscripts, discovered in the library of the Vatican, 
and published by the illustrious Abbé Mai. It seems that the 
author looks upon these latter productions with little esteem, con- 
sidering them as a series of thoughts thrown neatly. Ste) paper, 
and which he had not leisure afterwards to correct. His judgment 
is modest, but perhaps too severe. A flowing diction, and sim- 
plicity of sentiment, pervade the articles throughout, and give 
them great value. His researches concerning the unpublished 
writings of Dionysius of Halicarnassus ; the fragments of Plautus 
and of Terence ; the orations of Isceus and Themestius, and the 
philosophy of Empedocles, exhibit him as a profound critic, and a 
most expert Hellenist. ; ; 

Giordani has not yet been enabled to employ himself in any work 
which, for matter alone, might deserve to descend to posterity. 
Feeble health, and a life continually harassed by persecution and 
misfortune, have made him constantly abandon undertakings that 
would have raised him to the highest degree of reputation. He 
refused to write the life of Canova, his intimate and honoured friend, 
not feeling sufficient strengh to bring it to a termination, amid 
the tribulations by which he was afflicted ; and, lastly, he has even 
refused to write the life of Antonio Onor, a celebrated philanthro- 
pist, of the Republic of S. Marino. A journalist has launched a 
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bitter reproof against him on this account, saying, that the pane- 
gyrist of Buonaparte ought not to have refused to write the eulogium 
of a man so dear to virtue and humanity. We think that there is 
great injustice in this reproof. A fugitive, without a country, be- 
cause of the independence of his character, Giordani has with dif- 
ficulty obtained hospitality from the magnanimity of the grand 
duke of Tuscany ; and could not write the life of an ardent repub- 
lican without dishonour, if he spoke false, or exposure to new per- 
secutions, if he spoke the truth. 

This excellent literary man is, through the entreaties of those 
who esteem his talents and love his moral qualities, at present em- 
ployed at Florence in editing a selection of Italian classics, illus- 
trated by analyses, which Italy impatiently expects. And since 
fortune is so adverse to him, he must be content to expect distinc- 
tion for his works, not for the matter of which they treat, but for 
the graces of his style, and the noble purity of his language. Nor 
is the hope ill founded. Seneca and Lucan are rich in lofty 
thoughts: the poetry of Catullus, the odes of Horace, and the 
fables of Phoedrus, only contain harmonious trifles. Yet the fame 
of the latter, founded on the elegance and beauty of their style, 
obscures that of the former, where the diction 1s that of bombast, 
exaggeration, and poverty; and while Seneca and Lucan lie for- 
gotten amid the dust of libraries, Catullus, Horace, and Pheedrus, 
are the constant delight of every educated mind. 

The study of Italian literature has, in our days, become general 
in England, thanks to the generous impulse given by Roscoe, and 
to the enthusiasm by which Mathias has drawn the attention of 
his countrymen that way. Among the many anthologies executed 
with little discernment upon this object, it would be desirable for 
some able London bookseller to undertake the publication of a 
selection of the incomparable prose of Giordani. British youth of 
both sexes might derive great advantage from it, by familiarising 
themselves with an author, who offers a rare model of Italian style 
and language, amid the most elevated and recondite thoughts of 
literature and the fine arts. 





Art. V. Dell’ Ingiuria, det Danni, del Sodisfaccimento, e relative basi 
di stima avantit Tribunali Civili. Dissertuzione di Melchiorre Gioia. 
Milano. 1826. 

A Dissertation upon Injuries, Damage, Compensation, and the relative 
basis of Assessment by Civil Tribunals. By Melchiorre Gioia. 


Signor Melchiorre Gioia possesses the merit of originality, fre- 
quently of a most whimsical description, to which he incontro- 
vertibly adds that of unwearied diligence, having, in the course of 
seven years, enriched the Italian world with eight quarto and 
eight octavo volumes ; comprising the following works: Un Nuovo 
Prospetto delle Scienze coneuioke (a New View of the Economical 
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Sciences); Gli Elementi di Filosofia (Elements of pei ce Il 
Nuovo Galateo (the New Galateo); Un Discorso sulle Manifat- 
ture Nazionale (a Discourse upon National Manufactures) ; an- 
other upon I Mezzi di Scemare la Miseria del;Popolo ne’ Tempi di 
Carestia (the Means of relieving the Distress of the People in 
times of Scarcity); Un Trattato del Merito e delle Ricompense (a 
Treatise upon Merit and Rewards); and, lastly, its counterpart, the 
Dissertazione, whose title heads this article. Our author’s indus- 
iry is moreover attested by the quality, as well as by the quantity 
of his productions ; for his compositions consist,of any thing but 
vague reasoning and verbosely mane declamation upon his sub- 
ject-matter: he, on the oye & sets himself most laboriously 
and mathematically to work. but, prior to applying his algebra 
to law questions, he takes a survey of the past and present condi- 
tion of jurisprudence throughout the civilised world, so far as 
relates to compensation for injury, privation of life included. 

The Roman law upon this subject our author utterly condemns, 
inasmuch as it left the assessment of damages to the discretion of 
the plaintiff, qualified only by the less partial discretion of the 
pretor, or judge. The system of the old Germans is more to his 
mind. He entirely approves of their plan of punishing every crime 
by fine, dividing the sum forfeited between the state and the indi- 
vidual wronged, in compensation alike of the public and of the 
private injury ; but he severely reprobates their unscientific want 
of a general principle for the regulation of their pecuniary mulcts, 
and their attempts to remedy this deficiency by a ludicrously 
minute description of the length, breadth, depth, and situation of 
every posssible wound, and by a valuation of the relative atrocity 
of every possible slanderous word. The laws of the Italian repub- 
lics of the middle ages, sin by referring the amount of fines to 
the discretion of the Podesta, their chief magistrate, and trustin 
for his fairness to his responsibility upon quitting his office at the 
end of the year. Those of modern Europe offend generally by 
regarding only the pecuniary amount of the injury, leaving the 
feelings of the sufferer out of the question; and those of France 
and England, especially, by proportioning the quantum of damages 
to the defendant’s means of payment. 

All codes, past and present, being thus rejected, the dissertator 
proceeds to explain his own system. For the perfection of criminal 
Jurisprudence there are, according to his view of the matter, onl 
two desiderata: 1st, to fix the relative proportion of injuries; and, 
2ndly, to find invariable bases from which to estimate the com- 
pensation due to the least possible injury. To solve these two pro- 
blems is the grand object of the Dissertation; and that once 
effected, it is self-evident, that the whole business of administer- 
ing criminal justice may be transacted with mathematical accu- 
racy, and without much study. ‘ If 8 be the compensation due to 
the physical injury X, and X be to the moral injury Y, as 1 to 
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10, every child that can say its multiplication-table, is as re 
tent as the most learned judge upon the bench, to pronounce that 
80 must be the compensation due to Y.’ 

By this simple process of calculation does our author propose to 
fix the compensation due for, lst, wounds; 2nd, impairing the 
powers of labour ; 3d, impairing beauty ; 4th, homicide; 5th, men- 
tal disturbance; 6th, threats of death; 7th, insults; 8th, seduc- 
tion; 9th, rape; 10th, adultery; 11th, false imprisonment; 12th, 
illegal sequestration; 13th, false accusations. His mode of ascer- 
taining the proper compensation for a wound will happily elucidate 
the system, and requires, moreover, particular attention, as the 
basis upon which all subsequent calculations rest. 

That the wounded person ought to receive all expenses incurred 
during his cure, as well as payment for loss of time whilst inccva- 
ble of labour, has been pretty generally admitted ; but our Italian 
legislator claims further a compensation for the pain endured on 
behalf both of the sufferer himself and of his family. But we must 
borrow the author’s own words :— 


‘ The compensation for pain endured, must equal the product resulting 
from the multiplication of the intensity by the duration of such pain. 

‘ The duration admits of no doubt, and must be held equal to the 
length of the malady; so many days of pain must be reckoned as intervene 
between the infliction and the cicatrization of a wound. Consequently, if 


the illness last 30 days, let A. represent the intensity of the pain, and the 
compensation will be 30 A.’ 


We have now only to discover the value of A., and our labours, 
as far as regards the wounded man, will be ended. For this pur- 
pose we must inquire for what sum people will bear pain. Signor 
Gioia rejects the instance of those courtiers of Mithridates, who, 
for i places or pensions, subjected their persons to the mo- 
narch’s surgical and pharmaceutic experiments, considering those 
transactions as fancy prices, out of the regular way of business; 
and takes as his fixed basis, the amount of alms obtained by such 
beggars as inflict wounds or sores upon themselves, in order to 
excite compassion; and of the day-wages earned in painful, ha- 


zardous, Or peculiarly fatiguing occupations, which he reckons at 
about 4 Italian fare per diem. 


‘ If we now consider that these poor persons— 

‘ Istly, Discover symptoms of a rugged and somewhat obtuse sensibility ; 

‘ 2ndly, Experience a partial diminution of pain from habit ; 

‘ 3rdly, Submit to it voluntarily : 

‘Athly, Submit to it, impelled by urgent wants ; 

‘ If, I say, we consider these four circumstances, and add 

‘ Sthly, That in invalids the sensibility to physical and moral pleasures 
is lessened, whilst the sensibility to pain is increased, as is proved by the 
irritability accompanying illness ; 

‘ 6thly, That in wounds a forced privation of happiness is incurred ; 

‘ It will be found that a day of irksome and inconvenient illness cannot 
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be calculated at less than five times the amount of the above-described 
daily earnings.’ 
~ We cannot divine our author’s reason for fixing upon 5 as his 
multiplicator, rather than 6. 

‘Taking these earnings, then, at 4 lire, the lowest price of physical 
pain will be 20 lire per diem. 

‘This lowest price will, in different cases, be multiplied by different 
figures, rising as high as 10, according to 

‘1stly, The more or less painful nature of the malady, attested by 
physicians and surgeons ; 

‘2dly, The circumstances influencing the degree of sensibility, contra- 
distinguished by ascertainable characters and signs, such as age, sex, preg- 
nancy, childbirth, or other disease.’ 


Having thus disposed of the claims of the individual wounded, 
we come to those of his family, which have been overlooked, we 
apprehend, by the whole race of legislators in all ages and coun- 
tries, even, as far as we know, by the Codificator, Jeremy Bentham 
himself, until discovered by his lynx-eyed Italian rival. He, with 
the truly parental affection of an inventor for the offspring of his 
brains, thinks the omission of the family much as if a person 
throwing a stone intentionally against a large mirror, which, in its 
rebound, accidentally broke four more, should be held responsible 
only for the first. The family, he says, in addition to what they 
suffer from sympathy, ‘are tormented with incessant anxiety 
springing from their affection;’ and are, moreover, ‘ put to great 
trouble and inconvenience during the continuation of the malady.’ 
In consideration of all this, he allots to each member of the family 
one quarter as much as to the principal sufferer. Here, as upon 
some other occasions, we cannot but think Signor Gioia falls short 
of the mathematical exactness which he professes. We cannot 
conceive why the rates of payment to the different relations of 
wounded persons should not be graduated according to the table, 
which, it will presently be seen,- regulates the claims of the same 
classes in cases of murder. We hope he will more carefully con- 
sider this, as well as the modifying effect of circumstances, such as 
absence, &c., when employed to prepare a code; meanwhile, 
grounded upon these bases, we proceed to the price of human life. 

In this division of the subject, it is evident that the claims of the 
principal party, however high they might be estimated in respect of 
the injury sustained, do not require investigation. Those of, the 
family, which in this instance have been pretty generally admitted, 
our author divides into two kinds; the economical and the moral. 
The economical claim refers to the wealth, of whatever description, 
of which the family is deprived by the murder; the moral, to the 
sum of social enjoyment thereby lost. We begin with the econo- 
mical.—But prior to entering upon this inquiry, we must state that 
Signor Gioia points out, with severe comments, the error of an Aus- 
trian law, which obliges the homicide to defray the expense of his 
victim’s funeral. The funeral, he justly observes, is an expense not 
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created, but merely hastened on, by the murder. . The family of the 
slain has, therefore, no claim to the principal money, although pos- 
sessing an incontestible one to interest upon such monies, for so 
_ many years as the murdered person was likely to have lived. 

The individuals justly entitled to economical compensation, are, 
the widow and children, the parents, who have invested labour and 
capital in the education of the deceased, and those to whom the 
deceased may have pledged any portion of his earnings. If the 
person slain was unproductive, and likely to continue so, no eco- 
nomical claim to compensation can exist. But if he was produc- 
tive, our author thus calculates : 


‘ Let A. be the annual produce of the industry of the deceased ; let B. 
represent the number of years of life naturally remaining to him: multiply 
A. and B. together; and we shall have the sum of profit of which, in the 
common course of things, he was susceptible. Deduct from A. x B. one- 
third, which the deceased would himself have consumed, had he lived, 
and there remains the right of the family to two-thirds of A. x B., or 
2 A. B.’ 


3. 


Can any reader, judge, jury, or plaintiff, wish for a clearer alge- 
braical statement of pecuniary damages? In case there should 
exist any dull mortal yet unsatisfied, we will assist his defective 
powers of comprehension, with a table drawn up by the learned 
author for that especial purpose. 





Profession. Annual Gains. mee 3 waned sie “ee 
Merchant ....lire 15,000 2 lire 30,000 lire 20,000 
Agent......+.do. 6,000 + do. 24,000 do. 16,000 
Artist ........do. 600 20 do. 12,000 do. 8,000 


In order to obtain more perfect accuracy in his calculations, the 
author proposes to allow some abatement for declining abilities in 
advanced age. This is unobjectionable ; but he should equally take 
into consideration the probable improvement of a promising young 
artist. 

We now come to the moral division, or the mode of mathemati- 
cally estimating mental affliction. 

In treating this portion of his subject, our author, proceeding 
with the caution becoming his character, begins by establishing the 
actual existence of family affections, and their capability of afford. 
ing pleasure. In proof of these facts, he states that a father of a 
family, seated at a frugal board with his wife and children, enjoys 
more gratification than he could derive in solitude from the most 
exquisite fare ; and further points out the many advantages flowing 
from the indulgence of such family affections. He next proves that 
the pain occasioned by the loss of a beloved object, exceeds the pain 
of any wound, not mortal; since the former sometimes kills, which 
a wound, not mortal, never does. But this killing, in common par- 
lance heart-breaking, is the superlative degree of intensity. In 
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slighter degrees, sorrow produces various disorders of langour and 
inertness, which are enumerated, and for which travelling is as- 
serted to be the proper and received prescription. The right of the 
family to moral compensation being thus incontrovertibly estab- 
lished, the next question is the absolute and relative amount of the 
claims of the different relations. Signor Gioia begins with the lat- 
ter point, which depends upon the relative intensity and duration 
of ee in the different claimants. 
etting out with the positions, that grief is both more intense and 
more enduring in the female than in the male sex, and that the 
conjugal is the strongest of all affections, Signor Gioia takes the 
duration of a widow’s sorrow from an old Lombard law, which pro- 
hibits widows from entering a convent in less than twelve months 
after the loss of their husbands; whence he concludes that his 
Lombard predecessor deemed twelve months the utmost duration of 
such excessive anguish as should interfere with the mourner’s sane 
judgment of her real intentions. Next assuming the intensity of 
grief to be proportionate to its duration, and thence adopting 12 
as his maximum, our mathematician constructs the following table 
of the rate of claims. 
‘ Wives for the murder of a husband, as_ 12 
Husbands for the murder of a wife.... 10 
Mothers for the murder of achild...... 8 
Fathers dito ..cscocccccccccesesees | & 
Children for the murder of a parent.... 4 
Brothers for the murder of a brother .. 2 


Having thus far arranged his data, our author proceeds to fix 
the lowest price of grief for the loss of a relation. For this pur- 
pose, he reminds his readers that he has already proved such grief 
to be greater than the pain of any wound not mortal ; and thence, 
somewhat abruptly perhaps, concluding that every such grief is 
worth double its correspondent wound, allots to brothers 40 lire per 
diem, for two months. He adds a table of the claims of the rest of 
the family ; but we think that such of our readers as wish to prose- 
cute the inquiry more deeply, will be now very well able to mak the 
calculation for themselves. The sums thus allotted, will, in the 
signor’s opinion, just defray the expense of the travelling, which 
he had previously declared indispensable to the cure of the many 
maladies engendered by grief. But during their peregrinations, 
the members of the afflicted family cannot exercise their respective 
professions or trade; and it follows, of course, that this interrup- 
tion of profit must further be made good by the murderer. 

Hitherto we have only considered the compensation due for the 
actual sufferings of positive grief; but the same persons have a 
further claim for their loss of future enjoyment in the society of 
the deceased, and of that claim we are next to seek the amount. 
Our author, with his accustomed candour, first rejects the exagge- 
rated estimates of enthusiasm, and then proceeds as follows: 
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‘ We have already said, that the moral pleasure enjoyed by a family 
assembled round a frugal board, far surpasses that which the most exqui- 
site fare can afford. 

‘ If, then, we take A. as the amount of the smallest annual consumption 

r head, we may be certain that the value of the lost affections must be a 
multiple of A. 

‘ If the smallest multiplicator of A., destined to give the sum allotted to 
a brother, be 2, the judge, or legislative amateur, has only to refer to the 
last table given, to ascertain the proportions due to the rest of the family.’ 


Still, we have only half accomplished our task with regard to 
this second division of the moral claims of the murdered man’s 
family. We have discovered the intensity of the future pleasures 
of which they are deprived by the loss of their relation, but not the 
probable duration of such enjoyment, ere they are fully compen- 
sated ; the already found multiple of A., must be multiplied by the 
number of years of such probable duration. This number of years 
must be dalcelated by the age of the oldest party concerned : viz., 
in the case of a slaughtered son, the parent is entitled to so man 
annual values as he himself can expect years of life; whilst in the 
case of a murdered parent, the son claims for the number of years 
which the deceased might have lived. 

This concludes the whole chapter of homicide. The author as- 
certains, after the same fashion, the rate of compensation due for 
the remainder of the thirteen classes of crimes above enumerated. 
But we imagine our readers will be abundantly satisfied with the 
specimens we have given them, and shall take leave to excuse our- 
selves from the toil of following this mathematical lawgiver any 
farther. Yet there is one point which we cannot overlook. As 
we were closing the volume, our eyes rested upon the title, ‘Of the 
value of disturbed Tranquillity ;’ an injury to which we are, per- 
sonally and officially , too obnoxious, not to feel a strong interest 
in its amercement. Upon this subject Signior, Gioia says, 


‘I have been asked, are there storehouses of tranquillity? Is tranquil- 
lity to be bought and sold in open market? ‘To both questions I answer, 
Yes. 

‘ When the merchant intrusts his wares to the sea, he feels anxiety pro- 
portionate to the dangers to which they are exposed. To relieve his mind 
from this anxiety, he pays one, two, or three per cent. to the insurer, who, 
in case of loss, gives him the value of the goods. The one, two, or three 
per cent. paid to the insurer is the price of tranquillity, as the money dis- 
bursed at the door of a theatre is the price of dramatic pleasure. Insur- 
ance offices are storehouses of tranquillity, as are theatres of dramatic 
pleasure.’ 


Thus furnished with a measure of value, by which to appraise 
the tranquillity we have been robbed of, in the conscientious dis- 
charge of our official duty, as regulators of the public taste ; we 
hastily drew up a statement of the injuries we have suffered from 
the vapid insipidity of some of the works it is our arduous task 
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to peruse ; from the petulant levity of others ; from the feebleness 
with which some have maintained a cause we approved, and from 
the intolerable talent with which others have advocated one we 
reprobated. We can assure our readers, that according to the 
most moderate computation, the sum at which we lay our damages 
is not small. But we abstain from bringing the estimate forward, 
for many reasons. One, that itis altogether a private affair, be- 
tween ourselves and the genus irritabile vatum, in which the public 
would probably feel little interest. Another, that considering 
Signor Gioia esteems the original voluntary assumption of a pain- 
ful office, such an alleviation of its sufferings, that he assigns to 
the slightest possible wound the quintuple of the gain so earned, 
we are not quite sure whether, if those individuals of the above- 
mentioned genus, whose ire we may have excited, should bring a 
counter-action, the balance of accounts would very decidedly be in 
our favour. And, “last, not least in our dear love,” we have not 
heard that in any of the various constitutions, despotic, republican, 
or representative-monarchical, concocted, concocting, or to be con- 
cocted, in Europe, or America, the Signor Melchiorre Gioia’s 
principle of universal compensation has been, or is to be adopted. 





Art. VI. 1. Memoire sur la Vie et les Ouvrages de J. H. Bernardin 
de Saint-Pierre. Par L. Aimé-Martin, Accompagné de Lettres, &c. 
8vo. pp. 496. Paris. 1826. London: Treuttel & Wiirtz. 

2. Correspondance de J. H. Bernardin de Saint Pierre, precedée d’un 
Supplement aux Memoires de sa Vie. Par L. Aime-Martin. 3 vols. 
8vo. Paris. 1826. London: Treuttel & Wiirtz. 


THE laborious object of these four volumes, which are published 
together, is to do honour to the memory of the author of the 
‘Studies of Nature,” and of “‘ Paul and Virginia.” The whole work 
has been composed and edited by the pious care of friendship; and 
M. Aimé-Martin is avowedly the eulogist and advocate of Bernar- 
din de Saint Pierre. Impartiality in his account of his hero is, 
therefore, neither pretended, nor to be expected; and, in formin 
an estimate of the personal character and genius of Saint-Pierre, 
the cautious reader will, of course, judge him rather by the recorded 
facts of his life, and the contents of his writings, than by the ani- 
mated panegyrics and the partial criticisms of his biographer. 

The single volume, containing the life of Saint-Pierre, which we 
have put first at the head of this article, appears to have been 
originally written and published by M. Aimé-Martin about six 
years ago; and it is now, by the rather whimsical transposition 
from which we have rescued it, converted into a fourth volume, to 
follow the correspondence; and thus to stand after the supplement 
which had been written expressly to complete it. The fortunes of 
Saint-Pierre were singular; his career was adventurous and remark- 
able ; and the story of its vicissitudes is sufficiently chequered with 
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variety of incident. The memoir on his life, therefore, 1s a narra- 
tive of romantic interest, as well as of some literary curiosity ; and 
we are surprised that this volume has not already been translated into 
English. There is, indeed, an evident disposition in the writer to 
heighten the dramatic effect of every situation into which his hero 
was thrown: his descriptions are always ambitiously drawn. His 
language is florid, and aims at poetical imagery; and his whole 
cast of opinion is by far too much overstrained, and too affectedl 
sentimental. A tone of exaggeration, in short, prevails shobaght 
the whole memoir, both in the relation of facts and the expression 
of feelings; and we should hesitate to pledge our judgment, either 
upon the authenticity or soundness of all that is advanced in it. 
But the book is so written, as abundantly to produce that sympathy 
for the personal fate of the hero, which constitutes the lighter 
charm of all biography; and the narrative of his adventures is, per- 
haps, the more amusing, by reason of its having borrowed some- 
thing of the vivid colouring and imaginative spirit of fiction. We 
are convinced, that if the volume, with some modifications, were 
clothed in an English dress, it would possess considerable attrac- 
tion as a tale of human life, and that it would at least be read, as 
—_. read the common class of novels, for the excitement to be 
ound in its story. 

Whatever curiosity or interest may be ascribed to the memoir on 
the life of Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, the single volume with which 
it is occupied is assuredly the only part of M. Aimé Martin’s huge 
compilation, that possesses any particle of value. The letters have 
no intrinsic merit; and their contents have been robbed of all 
novelty, for they have been used or anticipated in the composition 
of the memoir. They relate little more than the circumstances of 
the writer’s life, which his biographer has detailed with scrupulous 
minuteness. They display none of those graces of style, and 
beauties of description and imagery, for which Saint-Pierre’s works 
are so remarkable. Still less do they, like his Studies of Nature, 
give us a pleasing insight into the enthusiastic temperament of his 
mind: they are for the most part confined to the description of his 
pecuniary grievances, and to the indulgence of the discontent 
provoked by the ill success of his affairs. 

The motive or excuse of M. Aimé-Martin for offering to the world 
these three volumes of uninteresting letters, is explained in a long 
and tedious prefaratory discourse, or ‘ Réfutation,’ as it is entitled. 
It appears that, since the original publication of Saint-Pierre’s 
Memoirs, by M. Aimé-Martin, a writer named Durosoir has contri- 
buted to the ‘‘ Biographie Universelle,” an article on the same 
subject, in which the character of Bernardin is studiously depreciated 
and vilified. Fired with violent and probably just indignation at 
this attack upon the memory of a revered friend, M. Aimé here 
undertakes to expose the malicious falsehoods of his slanderers ; but 
instead of simply republishing his first work, with a refutation of 
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the article in the Biographie, as the most natural course of pro- 
ceeding, he has thought it necessary to print all the letters of Saint- 
Pierre which he could succeed in accumulating. We can warml 
sympathise with that laudable anxiety for the fame of departed 
excellence, which it is the last duty of friendship to cherish: but 
we know that such zeal is too often injudicious and apt to defeat its 
own purpose; and, in the instance before us, we really cannot dis- 
cover the service which the publication of this interminable corres- 
pondence can render to the memory of Saint-Pierre. The letters 
will never be read; or if even they should be, there is nothing in 
them to illustrate, as the partial biographer would fain persuade 
us, “‘ the simplicity of the sage, and the virtues of the father of a 
family.”” M. Aimé would have done better to have suffered the 
personal character of his hero to rest upon the memoir which he had 
previously rendered of his life. 

In that memoir, the biographer has, very naturally, been led b 
affectionate admiration, much to overrate the qualities of his idol. 
He would require us to believe him an example of the most exalted 
genius, and to number him, as a moralist, among the greatest 
benefactors of humanity. This pretension, it is needless to say, is 
only ridiculous. As a charming writer, of tender and glowing sen- 
timent, his beautiful, though extravagant, tale of Paul and Vir- 
ginia, will long cause him to be remembered ; and his Etudes de 


la Nature offer higher indications of originality, both in elegant — 


fancy and philosophical reflection. But the circumstances of his 
life did not develop, as the characteristic qualities of his mind, 
either sound judgment or the capability of forming practicable 
views of human improvement; and we allot to him the highest 
B sy to which either his writings or his conduct can entitle 

im, when we distinguish him as an amiable enthusiast. But 
such a sketch of his fortunes, as we can extract from M. Aimé’s 
memoir, after making a proper allowance for the spirit of rhapsody 
in which it is composed, will perhaps give a better idea of the man 
than whole pages of criticisms on his writings. 

Bernardin de Saint-Pierre was born at Havre, in Normandy, of 
respectable parents, in the year 1737. Even in early boyhood, he 
shewed the warmth of imagination and love of ideal abstraction, 
as well as the passion for contemplating the works of nature, 
which marked his mental character throughout life. The piety of 
disposition, which was shewn in the bent of his early tastes, was 
elevated, says his biographer, by the perusal of various religious 
works in his father’s library ; and the Lives of the Saints in par- 
ticular, excited him to such a pitch of exaltation, that, when only 
nine years old, he left his father’s house with the notable purpose 
of turning hermit, and consecrating a solitary life, like the ancho- 
rites of old, to the service of God. He was of course brought back 
to his home; and soon after this childish adventure, some volumes 


of voyages and travels gave a new current to his ideas. Robinson 
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Crusoe was put into his hands; its pages were eagerly devoured, 
and its story haunted his thoughts and his fancy, by day and night. 
He identified himself—as what boy of imagination does not ?— 
with the hero: he was transported, in delicious day-dreams, to the 
desert island, and lived himself through the same adventures, as 
the solitary. He went further in his reveries: he civilized the 
savages around him; and perhaps to the influence which that de- 
lightful fiction exercised upon his young mind, might be traced 
both the chimerical projects of his riper years, and the peculiar 
tone of his later writings. 

In this romantic temper of his boyhood, his passionate impor- 
tunity induced his parents to allow him to make a voyage to Mar- 
tinique, with an uncle, who was master of a vessel ; and the realities 
of a sailor’s life, for a time, cooled his enthusiasm. On his return, 
he was placed in the Jesuit’s college at Caen, where he dis- 
tinguished himself by his successful application to study: but 
here again he was seized with another fit of romance, and was with 
difficulty dissuaded from professing himself a Jesuit, that he might 
embark as a missionary for India. Being weaned from this incli- 
nation, he entered the university of Rouen, gained its highest ma- 
thematical honours, and was, in consequence, induced, at the age 
of twenty, to become a candidate for appointment, first as a civil, 
and afterwards as a military engineer. 

In this last capacity his public life began. During the seven 
years’ war, he served in the engineer department with the French 
armies in Germany, where he deported himself gallantly, and was 
wounded. He was afterwards sent to Malta, with other engineers, 
to assist its knighthood in an apprehended siege by the Turks but 
returning, after this false alarm, to France, he found himself 
thrown. out of employment, and almost without the means of sub- 
sistence. In this discouraging state of his own affairs, he began 
to interest himself in the general welfare of his species; and about 
the year 1762, having succeeded in borrowing a small sum of 
money, he set off for Russia, with the rational ambition of seeking 
permission from the empress Catherine to found a republic upon 
the shores of the Black Sea! In this mad expedition, he encoun- 
tered many adventures, and without money or letters of introduc- 
tion, succeeded wonderfully in effecting his journey to Petersburgh 
and Moscow. His simplicity of character, his pleasing address, 
and many amiable qualities, seem to have won him friends where- 
ever he appeared :—and his imprudence, or restless zeal, as regu- 
larly prevented him from deriving lasting profit from his good 
fortune. The moral atmosphere of Russia was anything but the 
climate for his hopeful scheme of founding a republic ; but Cathe- 
rine distinguished him by her notice, and received him into her 
military service. This, however, he soon quitted in disgust, and 
was precipitated, by his, enthusiasm for liberty, into new perils. 
Escaping to Poland, he offered himself as a volunteer in the 
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cause of her independence ;—engaged in the civil war, which aided 
foreign oppression, in desolating that unhappy kingdom ;—fell 
desperately in love with a Polish princess, who first encouraged, 
and then dismissed him ;—and finally returned to his native land, 
bankrupt in projects, and pennyless as he had quitted-it, some four 
years before. 

Saint-Pierre was now about thirty years of age, and had seen as 
much of the world as should have sufficed to dispel his Utopian 
dreams of becoming the founder of new states, and dictating the 
universal happiness of his species. Yet he was as pure a visionary 
as ever. His patrons, wearied by his perpetual solicitation of em- 
ployment, at length procured him an appointment as engineer to 
the colony, which the French government were labouring to re- 
establish in Madagascar. Full of this new enterprise, he sold the 
little patrimony to which he had now succeeded by the death of 
his father, and expended the whole of it in preparation for his grand 
undertaking of civilizing the Eastern world. Books on legislation, 
policy, natural history, navigation, mathematics ; scientific instru- 
ments of various kinds; all were purchased, until he had no more 
to give. ‘ But while,” says his biographer, “‘ he exhausted his purse 
for the wants of the new colonial republic, and prepared to teach so 
many nations to live in abundance, he found that he was himself 
without shirts ;” and even the necessary linen for his own vo 
was with difficulty procured upon credit. He had scarcely quitted 
the shores of France, before he found, to his horror, that the chief 
of the expedition, the governor-elect of Madagascar, was bent,— 
not upon the philanthropic object of civilizing the natives of the 
island, but—upon making them the victims of the slave trade. 
Quitting the expedition in disgust.and indignation, at the Isle of 
France, he remained there in his quality of military engineer ; and 
thus commenced his residence of two years in the island, which he 
afterwards converted into the scene of his most popular tale. 

This disappointment of his hopeful scheme of civilizing Mada- 
gascar, seems at length to have calmed the activity of Saint-Pierre’s 
enthusiasm. He now perceived that he had been all his life the 
dupe of his ambition ; and convinced of the futility of his sanguine 
projects for promoting the happiness of the world, he thenceforth 
determined, as he afterwards humorously confessed, to legislate only 
for imaginary nations. He was true to his resolution, On his last 
return to his native country, he withdrew from the busy world, and 
traced in solitude the plan of his Utopia. And it is more honour- 
able to’ his philosophy that when, a years afterwards, during 
the storms of the Revolution, he saw all minds agitated with the 

ulative follies which had misled his own’ youth and manhood, 
he studiously avoided mingling in the political madness and crimes 
of his age, either as deputy of the poor: senator, or statesman. 

Thus, throughout the last half of his protracted life, Bernar- 
din de Saint-Pierre appears to " only in the most attractive 
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light which the literary character can present: passing his days in 
retirement and study, supporting poverty and prosperity alike with 
philosophical serenity, cultivating the best affections of our nature, 
and, above all, with incorruptible integrity, disdaining, in the most 
perilous times, either to conceal or to sacs his opinions. While 

e shunned public life and abstained from plunging into the vortex 
of the Revolution, he was at no pains to elude observation ; and 
considering the capricious and sanguinary temper of the times, and 
his own unbending consistency, it is wonderful how he escaped with 
existence through all the bloody scenes of the Revolution, from the 
reign of terror to the settlement of the imperial despotism. 

It was in the summer of 1771, that he returned to France, and 
began his career as a man of letters. His first published work was 
his well-known ‘ Voyage to the Isle of France ;’ and his exposure 
of the iniquities of the slave trade, immediately drew down upon 
him the enmity of the whole class of persons, who were interested 
in the commerce of the colonies. His Voyage, however, was uni- 
versally read and admired; and the reputation of this work intro- 
duced its author into all the literary circles of Paris. But in that 
society he appears to have found far more to loathe than to love; 
and he never mingled in its intrigues and cabals. He had sufficient 
virtue toresist the advances of a beautiful woman, because her hus- 
band was his benefactor. The lady proclaimed her own infamy for 
the revenge of covering him with ridicule ; and his forbearance from 
the commission of enormous ingratitude and treachery, made Saint- 
Pierre the laughing-stock of the Parisian coteries. Again, a bank- 
rupt bookseller loaded him with abuse; and because the. placable 
man of letters did not take the life of the miserable offender on the 
spot, the philosopher d’Alembert marvelled at his want of spirit, 
and a Jansenist bishop proclaimed, with a sneer, that M. de Saint- 
Pierre had ‘ ' ame trés chrétienne.’? Whether the luckless observer 
of the commonest dictates of gratitude subsequently contrived to 
rid himself of his offensive reputation for continence, his biographer 
does not inform us; but to recover the respect of Parisian society 
for his courage, he was compelled to court two duels, and grievously 
to wound his antagonists in both. But this was the last sacrifice 
which Saint-Pierre offered to the prejudices of the worthless society 
in which he moved ; and the philosopher, ever afterwards, reproached 
himself for having dreaded this violation of the laws of God, less 
than the endurance of ridicule. In the first emotions of disgust at 
the corruption which surrounded him, and in bitter resentment at 
the petty obloquy with which he had been pursued, for venturing 
‘ to keep a conscience,’ it was natural, for a mind so easily excited 
as that of Saint-Pierre, to rush into the most absurd extremes, from 
universal benevolence of feeling, to misanthropy and hatred. He 
secluded himself for some time from all mixture with the world, and 
determined to commune only with his own heart. 
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In the composition of his ‘ Etudes de la Nature,” he now found 
a cure for these morbid feelings. This, his most elaborate. work, 
appeared in 1784; and its favourable reception, above his sanguine 
hopes, recompensed him for all that he had suffered. Four yéars 
later, the publication of ‘ Paul and Virginia,’ completed the mea- 
sure of his reputation; and thenceforth he raed in France 
among the most successful and popular writers of his age. In 
1792, one of the last acts of power of the unfortunate Louis XVI., 
was to nominate him the successor of Buffon, in the charge of the 
Jardin des Plantes, and Museum of Natural History. This office 
he had held but a few months, when, in the anarchy of the period, 
it was suppressed ; and our philosopher gladly withdrew to a rural 
retreat which he now possessed at Essone. Here he remained 
during the worst horrors of the Revolution, cultivating his garden 
and farm, endeavouring to abstract himself from the dreadful 
scenes which were in daily agitation, and scrupulously avoidin 
the perusal of all newspapers and political works, which woul 
have compelled him to contemplate the progress of events. Just 
before this epoch, and at the sufficiently mature age of fifty-five, 
he had married the daughter of his publisher, a young woman, 
who numbered fewer years than himself by one-half. There was 
nothing remarkable in this marriage, except that it was one of 
mutual affection, too often embittered by pecuniary distresses. © It 
is not unworthy of note, that Saint Pierre gave the names of Paul 
and Virginia to the only two children which the union produced. 
In his sixty-third year he was left a widower; but his engaging 
qualities, even in old age, very soon obtained for him a second 
youthful bride of amiable character, who, captivated by the graces 
of his mind, was contented to forget all disparity of time. She 
performed the duties of a mother to his children with exempl 
care, and solaced his declining years with cheerful society and 
affectionate attention. 

From his retirement at Essone, Saint Pierre was reluctantl 
dragged forth in 1794, to a public employment, which, thoug 
unsolicited, he was not permitted to refuse ; and an escort of gens- 
d’armes conducted him by force to his chair of moral philosophy 
in the national Norman i Here, in his inaugural discourse, 
he electrified his auditors by daring, after all the frightful impie- 
ties of the Revolution, once more to proclaim the existence of a 
God, and the necessity of religion! On the formation of the in- 
stitute, in the following year, he was openly insulted by his athe- 
istical colleagues, for maintaining thé'same obnoxious doctrines : 
by more than one of these wretched maniacs he was challenged to 
the proof, sword in hand, that there was no God; and Cabanis 
put it to the vote that there was no Supreme Being, and that the 
name of the Almighty should be interdicted in their assembly ! | 

But we turn with a shudder from this picture of the most terrific 
variety of human madness. Bernardin de Saint-Pierre had al- 
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ready survived the epoch of his extreme danger. The Buonaparte 
family, who now began to appear above the political horizon, 
chanced to be partial to his writings, Louis and Joseph, who, in 
all the strange vicissitudes of their fortune, have exhibited some 
estimable qualities, eagerly sought the acquaintance and personal 
friendship of the author of Paul and Virginia. Louis, when a 
mere youth, had been so charmed by that tale, as to introduce 
himself to Saint-Pierre by a letter, which is a curious memorial of 
enthusiasm ; and Joseph, at a later epoch, in mere admiration of 
his genius, settled a pension on him, unshackled by any conditions 
of patronage: an act worthy of record, as a trait of generous 
friendship, alike honourable to the donor and the object of his re- 
spect. Napoleon himself, too, both before he was first consul, 
and after his elevation to absolute power, paid sedulous and less 
disinterested court to Saint-Pierre ; and we have, in M. Aime’s 
Supplement to his Memoirs, some curious particulars of the inter- 
course which, for a time, subsisted between Bernardin and the 


young conqueror of Italy. From this part of M. Aime’s work 
only shall we offer an extract. | 


‘ After his brothers Joseph and Louis, Napoleon, in his turn, came to 
visit M. de Saint-Pierre: but this was not the first advance which the 
warrior had made to the philosopher. Jn the course of the campaigns of 
Italy, he had written to him a charming letter: ‘“‘ Your pen is a pencil,” 
said he ; ‘‘ whatever you paint is present to our eyes; your works delight 
and console us; you will be, at Paris, one of the men whom I shall see most 
frequently, and with most pleasure.” The flattering partiality thus shewn 
for him by an illustrious captain, the fame of his victories, the friendship of 
Louis, the visit of Joseph, had all predisposed Saint-Pierre in favour of 
Buonaparte........-The general had just been elected by the class of 
sciences in the Institute: he spoke much of his plans of learned industry 
and retirement ; he mentioned his wish to purchase a little country-house, in 
then eighbourhood of Paris, and said he should only visit the capital to be 
present at the sittings of the Institute. M. de Saint-Pierre, in the sin- 
cerity of his heart, applauded this project, which, to his feelings, appeared 
quite a natural one; and he even went so far as to offer his little place at 
Essone to the conqueror of Italy, who only smiled with a slight air of em- 
barrassment, and muttered a few words about servants, equipage, &c. 
M. de Saint-Pierre, then, at once saw that this young man, with his . 
straight hair, sallow complexion, and severe deportment, was anything but 
a Cincinnatus; and thenceforth he put himself upon his guard; for he 
said, ‘* This is a man of ambition; he flatters me only to gain the ascen- 
dancy over my will;” and this reflection redoubled his reserve. Buona- 
parte, however, prolonged his visit, and ended by pressing Saint-Pierre to 
dine with him. The latter excused himself, on account of the illness of his 
wife, ‘It is only a friendly party,” said Buonaparte; ‘ we shall have 
Ducis, Collin d’Harleville, Lemercier, Arnault,” &c. Saint-Pierre per- 
sisted in his refusal, and the general gave another turn to the conversa- 
tion, spoke of the disorder of the finances, the delay of payments, and 


bluntly asked him whether he suffered any inconvenience from these mat- 
ters. He then rose, and took his leave. 
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‘Two days afterwards, Buonaparte called again : he was received by 
Madame de Saint-Pierre; she alone was at home. ‘“ See,” said he, placing 
a purse of money on the mantle-piece, “ here is a little sum which I have 
just succeeded in touching for you at the Institute. Having obtained the 
minister’s order, I was resolved to get it executed myself: in future we 
shall have no more delays.” ‘‘ Then,” he added, on taking his leave: ‘ M. 
de Saint-Pierre can sign the entry for the amount at the next sitting.” 

‘Touched by the kindness of this conduct, Saint-Pierre thought he 
should take the occasion to offer the general a copy of his Studies of 
Nature; and on the morrow he called at his hotel. Buonaparte then 
lived in the Rue de la Victoire: the porter seeing M. de Saint-Pierre pass 
with a packet of books, told him it was forbidden to offer the general an 
present, and shewed him some magnificent vases of gold and silver, whic 
were displayed in his lodge. These were presents from the contractors of 
the army; and the general had not suffered them even to be brought into 
his anti-chamber. M. de Saint-Pierre, however, persisted; and the porter, 
foretelling that he would have the same fate as the contractor, suffered him 
topass. The general’s anti-chamber was full of strangers of distinction, 
among whom were a diplomatic body: M. de Saint-Pierre passed through 
the crowd, gave his name, and was admitted. Buonaparte received his 
thanks with modesty, and his book with the best grace in the world. 
“ See,” said he, drawing from his shelves a copy of the same work, which 
bore the marks of having been very much used, “‘ in what good time your 
present comes: really this is a happy day for me!” He pronounced these 
words with the most amiable manner; and, shewing some medals which 
had just been struck, of his Italian campaigns, he offered one of them to 
Saint-Pierre, and begged him to keep it as a memorial of his first visit. 
M. de Saint-Pierre would then have withdrawn: Buonaparte detained 
him. ‘ But,” said the other, “ there are strangers waiting to see you.” 
‘“‘ Well,” replied Buonaparte, in a rude tone, ‘ let them wait: it is their 
vocation;” adding, with a contemptuous smile, “‘ They are some of the 
worthless agents of that modern system of politics, which teaches only 
how to deceive, to lie, and to plot, without ever arriving at an object.” As 
he thus spoke, his hand was mechanically pointing to a little cannon which 
stood upon the table. ‘‘ General,” said Saint-Pierre, putting his finger on 
the gun, “here isa plaything, which, in the hands of a hero, settles more 
matters in a day than all the courts of Europe in ten years.” Buonaparte 
raised a pale and thoughtful countenance, but a smile was upon his mouth, 
and his look was penetrating. He fixed it upon Saint-Pierre, as though 
he would pierce his inmost thoughts ; and finding his gaze encountered by 
that of a man who could also read the secret of hearts, he turned away his 
eyes, and the smile vanished. In the exchange of this single glance, the 
man of ambition and the philosopher had read each other, and discovered 
they were not made for congeniality. 

‘ A short time afterwards, Saint-Pierre went to dine with Buonaparte on 
the renewal of his invitation. Every thing was then- modest, and without 
pretension, in the establishment of the man who was, soon, to subjugate 
Europe, and inhabit the palaces of monarchs. His table was frugal; but 
a woman, full of graceful charms, did its honours; and he was himself 
anxious to please. He had eulogies for all the varieties of talent which 
were assembled at his board, and every compliment was heightened by 
some appropriate reflection.’ —Tome 1., pp. 123—129. 
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After interesting his party in some lively anecdotes of his Italian 
campaigns, 


« .eeeeee+.~ Buonaparte spoke of his taste for retirement, of his inten- 
tion to live in the country; and then, all at once, becoming animated 
against the journalists who accused him of ambition, he gave vent to his 
indignation at their servility and their falsehoods, recalled several stinging 
instances of the satire which they had directed against the writings and 
persons of all the individuals who were listening to him, and ended by 
proposing that all his friends should unite with him in establishing a journal 
which should be consecrated to truth, and might give a direction to the 
public opinion. The address of the hero did not succeed; and whether 
the proposal alarmed the indolence of his auditors, or provoked sus- 
piciou of his projects, some of them excused themselves, by alleging the 
contempt which such miserable antagonists should inspire; and others by 
quoting the example of Boileau, that criticism, however unjust, serves 
only to double the powers of genius. But an unexpected sally decided 
the question. ‘‘ General,” said a poet of sonorous voice, and imposing 
stature, “‘ you wish us to assume a power which tolerates no master: if 
we were to turn journalists, you would dread us, you would crush us!” 
If the event may guide our judgment, this foresight could not be displeasing 
to Buonaparte: it taught him, at least, the extent of the danger which he 
was courting.....He became lost in thought, absent, and toox no further 


part in the conversation; and his guests understood that it was time to 
withdraw.’—Tome i., pp. 131—133. 


This friendly intercourse with Buonaparte was suspended by the 
failure of Saint-Pierre to appear at the Thuilleries after Napoleon 
became First Consul, and still more by his rejection of a solicita- 
tion, on the part of the conqueror, that he would become the his- 
torian of his campaigns in Italy. Saint-Pierre excused himself, 
with the remark, that he had studied only the laws of nature, and 
was ignorant of those of politics and war; and Napoleon then, for 
some time, descended to shew his resentment against him by bitter 
sarcasms and paltry persecutions in the Institute; but he never 
seriously carried his hostility farther, and Bernardin passed his 
declining years in the quiet enjoyment of the independence, for 
which he was principally indebted to the friendship of Joseph 
Buonaparte. He did not live to witness the dissolution of his 
benefactor’s ephemeral dream of royalty; but peacefully closed his 
life in January, 1814, and at the great age of seventy-seven years, 


with the tranquillity of a true philosopher, and the piety of a sin- 
cere Christian. 





Arr. VII. Life of Theobald Wolfe Tone, Founder of the United Irish 
Society, and Adjutant-General and Chef de Brigade in the service of the 
French and Batavian Republics. Edited by his Son, William Theobald 
Wolfe Tone. 2vols.8vo. Washington, Gales & Seaton. 1826. 


We have not lately seen two volumes of more peculiar and more 
captivating interest, than those which are now before us. We 
hope that in inviting the attention of the reader to them we shall 
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not be accused of sedition, as we really consider that, besides the 
sort of romantic character they possess, they are fraught with some 
most important lessons, which it well behoves this country to stud 
and to digest, before it be too late. The situation of Ireland at 
this moment, after the recent rejection even ef the consideration of 
her claims by the new House of Commons, is one of a most ominous 
and appalling description. There is not one of her Catholic inhabi- 
tants, from her first peer to her meanest peasant, who does not feel 
personally insulted, and substantially aggrieved, by that most un- 
wise and most unjust decision. The spirit of the people is inflamed 
to a degree of excitation strongly resembling that which, within the 
last thirty years, has driven them three times into open insurrec- 
tion. How their present discontent shall terminate, Providence 
only can foresee. 

At such a crisis as this, brought on by a desperate and grasping 
faction in the state, for their own short-sighted and sordid purposes, 
it may not be useless to glance over the events of such a life as that 
of Theobald Wolfe Tone—a life full of the strangest vicissitudes, 
marked by an extraordinary degree of enterprise, in what he con- 
sidered the cause of his country, and at length sacrificed to that 
cause by his own hand, in order to save the ignominy of a public 
execution. Mr. Shiel has brought upon himself the vengeance of 
the Irish government, for having made these volumes the theme of 
one of his speeches in the Irish Catholic Association, and for havin 
attempted to shew the new facilities which existed for the foreign 
invasion of Ireland, in the modern invention of steam boats. Thus 
warned, we shall not say one word of foreign invasion, or domestic 
insurrection, but merely confine ourselves to the task of placing the 
reader in possession of some of the leading points of interest, with 
which this piece of biography so copiously abounds. 

The volumes consist of several memoirs of different periods of his 
life, written by Tone himself; of diaries, containing the most 
minute details of his proceedings on the most important occasions 
of his career; of some supplementary memoirs, as well as of a 
brief outline of his own education, and services in the French arm 
by his son; and, finally, of a short and very beautiful memoir 
written by Mrs. Tone, in which she effectually exposes the false- 
hood and exaggeration of some tales, oe herself and her » 
family, which have been published in the New Monthly Magazine. 
It must be admitted, however, as an excuse for those inventions, 
that there are few families, in any country, whose history affords 
so many materials for romantic fiction as that of Theobald Wolfe 
Tone. No imagination would have dared to contrive such adven- 
tures as those which befel himself and his brothers, and even his 
wife and his only surviving son. Fortune would seem to have 
marked them all out as the special objects of her caprice and her 
severity : we have at present, however, to do with Theobald alone, 
and it will be seen that, even at the commencement of his life, it 
promised to be sufficiently diversified. 
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He was born in Dublin, in the year 1763, and was the eldest of 
three brothers. In consequence of some Chancery litigations, the 
pecuniary circumstances of his family were by no means prosper- 
ous; nevertheless they mustered sufficient means to provide him 
with an excellent education, which was finished at the university of 
Dublin. He acknowledges that he did not profit much from the 
opportunities thus afforded him, that he was abominably idle, and 
that instead of attending to his classics, he found his chief delight 
in attending the parades, field-days and reviews, of the garrison of 
Dublin, in the Pheenix Park. To this circumstance he traces the 
untameable desire by which he was ever after actuated to become 
a soldier; although he reluctantly submitted to try his fortune first 
at the bar. Before he quitted college he was engaged as a second 
in a duel, which terminated in the death of one of the parties, none 
of them being at the time above twenty years of age: a pretty 
good proof of the discipline that prevailed at that period in the 
university of Dublin. The manner in which he became acquainted 


with the admirable lady, who afterwards became his wife, is cha- 
racteristic ofthe man. 


‘ At length, about the beginning of the year 1785, I became acquainted 
with my wife. She was the daughter of William Witherington, and lived, 
at that time, in Grafton-street, in the house of her grandfather, a rich old 
clergyman, of the name of Fanning. I was then a scholar of the house in 
the University, and every day, after commons, I used to walk under her 
windows with one or the other of my fellow-students; I soon grew pas- 
sionately fond of her, and she, also, was struck with me, though certainly 
my appearance, neither then nor now, was much in my favour; so it was, 
however, that, before we had ever spoken to each other, a mutual affection 
had commenced between us. She was, at this time, not sixteen years of 
age, and as beautiful as an angel. She had a brother some years older 
than herself; and it was necessary, for my admission to the family, that I 
should be first acquainted with him, I soon contrived to be introduced to 
him, and as he played well on the violin, and I was myself a musical man, 
we grew intimate, the more so, as it may well be supposed I neglected no 
fair means.to recommend myself to him and the rest of the family, with 
whom I soon grew a favourite. My affairs now advanced prosperously ; my 
wife and I grew passionately fond of each other; and, in a short time, I 
proposed to her to marry me, without asking consent of any one, knowing 
well it would be in vain to expect it; she accepted the proposal as frankly 
as I made it, and one beautiful morning, in the month of July, we ran off 
together, and were married. I carried her out of town to Maynooth for a 
few days, and when the first eclat of passion had subsided, we were for- 


given on all sides, and settled in lodgings near my wife’s grandfather.’— 
vol. i., p. 21. 


It is but justice to Mrs. Tone to observe, that throughout these 
volumes, wherever she is spoken of by her husband, and mention 
is made of her in almost every second page, it is uniformly in 
terms of the most ardent affection. It is the most engaging trait in 
our hero’s character, that through all his wild and extravagant pro- 
ceedings, whether at home or abroad, she still held her place in his 
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heart, as the first object of his feelings and his thoughts; and 
that her happiness, and possibly her aggrandizement, was one of 
the most lively incentives to his ambition. Two years after his ro- 
mantic marriage, Tone was obliged to leave her with his friends, 
while he came to London for the purpose of serving his terms at the 
Temple. His fondness for the profession may be inferred from his 
acknowledgment, that ‘ after the first month he never opened a 
law Wook, nor was he ever three times in Westminster Hall in his 
life.’ This disinclination to study must, of course, have been in- 
creased by the extreme uncertainty of his circumstances, which 
kept him in much uneasiness of mind. ‘ However,’ he says, ‘ one 
way or another I contrived to make it out. I had chambers in the 
Temple (No. 4, Hare Court, on the first floor), and whatever diffi- 
culties I had otherwise to struggle with, I contrived always to pre- 
serve the appearance of a pelea and to maintain my rank with 
my fellow students, if I can call myself a student.’ One of his 
resources was the European Magazine, for which he wrote several 
articles, mostly critical reviews of new publications, for which, in 
the course of two years, he received about 50/. He attempted, also, 
in conjunction with a friend, a burlesque novel, intended to ridicule 
the trash of the circulating libraries ; but, unfortunately, none of the 
booksellers here would risque the printing of it, though it was 
offered to them ‘ gratis.’ It was afterwards published in Dublin, 
where it was read only by the authors and their friends. 

A singular project which engrossed the mind of our law student, 
for some time, was a proposal to the minister, Mr. Pitt, for the 
establishment of a colony in one of Cook’s then newly-discovered 
islands in the North Sea, on a military plan, with a view ‘ to put a 
bridle on Spain in time of peace, and to annoy her grievously 
from that quarter in time of war.’ The scheme, of coursé, met 
with no attention from Mr. Pitt. He did not even acknowledge 
the receipt of the memorial in which it was set forth. We mention 
this omissiom, as, though apparently a slight circumstance in itself, 
it gave birth to a lasting resentment in the mind of Tone against 
that minister, and, no doubt, materially swelled the tide of an 
feeling which afterwards shewed itself in his exertions for the in- 
dependence of Ireland. His resentment was the more bitter, as, at 
the same time, his pecuniary affairs were in a state of great embar- 
rassment. Such was his distress, that he went down to the India- 
house, to offer his services to the Company, as a volunteer soldier, 
and the accident only of his having applied at the wrong season of 
the year, seems to have prevented his offer from having been ac- 
cepted, 

evtine, however, smiled once more upon him. His wife’s grand- 
father gave her a portion of 500/., which enabled him to return to 
Dublin, and to enter upon his profession in Trinity term, 1789. 
From the sort of preparation, however, which he had made for it, 
it would have been miraculous if he had succeeded. - He devoted 
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his attention chiefly to politics, and wrote a pamphlet, which, 
though ‘it was barely above mediocrity,’ obtained for him the no- 
tice of the Whig party in Ireland, and eventually led to a con- 
nexion with them, from which he at first expected great advantages. 
The only material result of it, however, was, that it gave him a 
decided turn for politics ; and in the course of his inquiries into the 
state of Ireland, to whose interests he was unquestionably most 
ardently attached, he arrived at a conclusion, or rather, as he calls 
it, a theory upon which he ever afterwards acted. This theory 
was, that ‘the influence of England was the radical vice of the 
Irish government, and consequently that Ireland would never be 
either free, prosperous, or happy, until she was independent, and 
that independence was unattainable, whilst the connexion with 
England existed.’ 

Having once formed his opinions, his next proceeding was to give 
publicity to them ; accordingly, on the first appearance of a rup- 
ture with Spain, he wrote a pamphlet, for the purpose of shewin 
that [reland would not be bound by any declaration of war that 
might be issued by England. This was a tolerably strong step 
towards the demonstration of his theory. The pamphlet, however, . 
fell still-born from the press, as the public mind was not yet quite 

repared for so decisive a doctrine. Having by this time run far 
aed the utmost boundary of the Whig principles, he already 
looked down upon that party with contempt. Such was the state 
of his progress towards extreme measures, when he became ac- 
quainted with Tom Russell, one of the most celebrated anti-Angli- 
cans which Ireland has produced: we shall give Tone’s account of 
the origin of his acquaintance with this person, and also of the 
manner of life which he led at the period we speak of. 


‘ My acquaintance with Russell commenced by an argument in the gal- 
lery of the House of Commons. He was, at that time, enamoured of the 
Whigs, but I knew these gentlemen better than he, and, indeed, he did 
not long remain under the delusion. We were struck with each other, 
notwithstanding the difference of our opinions, and we agreed to dine 
together the next day, in order to discuss the question. We liked each 
other better the second day than the first, and every day since has in- 
creased and confirmed our mutual esteem. 

‘ My wife’s health continuing still delicate, she was ordered by her 
physician to bathe in the salt water. I hired, in consequence, a little box 
of a house on the sea-side, at Irishtown, where we spent the summer of 
1790. Russell and I were inseparable, and, as our discussions were mostly 
political, and our sentiments agreed exactly, we extended our views, and 
fortified each other in the opinions, to the propagation and establishment 
of which we have ever since been devoted. ! recall with transport the 
happy days we spent together during that period ; the delicious dinners, in 
the preparation of which my wife, Russell, and myself, were all engaged ; 
the afternoon walks, the discussions we had, as we lay stretched on the 
grass. It was delightful! Sometimes Russell’s venerable father, a veteran 
of near seventy, with the courage of a hero, the serenity of a philosopher, 
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and the piety of a saint, used to visit our little mansion, and that day was 
a fete. My wife doated on the old man, and he loved her like one of his 
children. I will not attempt, because I am unable, toexpress the veneration and 
regard I had for him, and I am sure that, next to his own sons, and scarcely 
below them, he loved and esteemed me. Russell's brother John, too, used 
to visit us, a man of a most warm and affectionate heart, and, incontestibly, 
of the most companionable talents I ever met. His humour, which was 
pure and natural, flowed in an inexhaustible stream. He had not the 
strength of character of my friend Tom, but for the charms of conversation, 
he excelled him and all the world. Sometimes, too, my brother William 
joined us for a week, from the county Kildare, where he resided with m 

brother Matthew, who had lately commenced a cotton manufactory at Pros- 
perous, in that county. I have already mentioned the convivial talents he 
possessed. In short, when the two Russells, my brother, and I, were as- 
sembled, it is impossible to conceive of a happier society. I know not 
whether our wit was perfectly classical or not, nor does it signify. If it 
was not sterling, at least it passed current amongst ourselves. If I may 
judge, we were none of us destitute of the humour indigenous in the soil 
of Ireland; for three of us I can answer, they possessed it in an eminent 
degree; add to this, ] was the only one of the four who was not a poet, or 
at least a maker of verses; so that every day produced a ballad, or some 
poetical squib, which amused us after dinner, and as our conversation turned 
upon no ribaldry or indeceney, my wife and sister never left the table. 
These were delicious days. The rich and great, who sit down every day 
to the monotony of a splendid entertainment, can form no idea of the hap- 
piness of our frugal meal, nor-of the infinite pleasure we found in taking 
each his part in the preparation and attendance. My wife was the centre 
and the soul of all. I scarcely know which of us loved her best; her 
courteous manners, her goodness of heart, her incomparable humour, her 
never-failing cheerfulness, her affection for me and for our children, ren- 
dered her the object of our common admiration and delight. She loved 
Russell as well as I did. In short, a more interesting society of individuals, 


connected by purer motives, and animated by a more ardent attachment 
and friendship for each other, cannot be imagined.’—vol. i., pp. 34-36. 


The French Revolution, which had, at its commencement, pro- 
duced a serious impression in this country, was viewed in Ireland 
with the most cordial sympathy and approbation. The Catholies 
began to feel the humility and servitude to which they had been 
reduced by the penal laws, and, for the first time, took measures 
for obtaining the entire removal of their grievances. Tone, who 
was a Dissenter, anxiously participated in their views, and al- 
though, at the time, he did not reckon a single Roman Catholic 
among his acquaintances, he wrote a pamphlet in their behalf, 
which met with distinguished success; it was the immediate cause 
of making him known to the gentlemen by whom the affairs of the 
Catholics were managed, and to the volunteers of Belfast, by whom 
he was invited to assist in the formation of the club of United 
Irishmen, which commenced a new epoch in the politics of Ire- 
land. A similar club was established in Dublin, composed of 
Archibald Hamilton Rowan, James Napper Tandy, Dr. Drennan, 
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the Hon. Simon Butler, and other distinguished persons. Of this 
club, Tone was also elected a member, and, upon the retirement of 
Mr. Richard Burke (son of Edmund) from the agency of the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland, our author was elected (1792) secretary to their 
general committee, with a salary of 200/. a-year. This situation 
he appears to have filled for nearly two years, with great advan- 
tage to the body with which he was thus honourably connected: a 
transaction, however, which took place in 1794, rendered his re- 
moval from Ireland a matter of necessity. A gentleman of the name 
of Jackson had been sent, by the French republican government, to 
Ireland, in order to sound the people of that country as to their 
willingness to join the French against England. Jackson was un- 
questionably faithful to the cause which he had espoused, but he 
was one of the most indiscreet emissaries ever employed on so deli- 
cate a mission.. On his arrival in England he communicated the 
purport of his mission to an attorney, of the name of Cockayne, 
who lost no time in conveying the intelligence to government. 
Cockayne was accordingly instructed to accompany Jackson to Ire- 
land, and to watch and betray all his proceedings. Tone was one of 
the first persons to whom Jackson opéned himself in Ireland, and 
he eagerly entered into the business: but, before any effectual step 
was taken, Jackson was arrested, tried, and executed. The safety 
of Tone was, of course, compromised ; but, through the exertions of 
his friends, he obtained permission to quit Ireland, and to take up 
his residence in America, whither he proceeded in the month of 
Moy, 1795. 

e had scarcely arrived in Philadelphia, when he resumed his 
plans for the liberation of Ireland. His first step was to wait on 
the French minister, Adet, from whom, however, he received but 
little encouragement. He purchased a plantation near Prince- 
town, and was quietly preparing to settle himself as an American 
farmer, when he received letters from his friends in Ireland, en- 
treating him “to move heaven and earth to force his way to the 
French government, in order to supplicate their assistance,” and 
informing him that the public mind of Ireland was fast advancing 
towards republicanism. Means were, at the same time, placed in 
his hands for enabling him to make the best of his way to France. 
He lost no time in obeying this call, and he arrived at Havre de 
Grace, on the Ist of February, 1796. 

At this period commence the journals of his proceedings during 
his mission in France ; they are written in a careless manner, but as 
they were intended chiefly for the gratification of his family, they 
exhibit a genuine and artless account of his life from day to day. 
They are often exceedingly droll, and animated with the finest 
touches of native Irish wit. The author had a ludicrous trick of 
dragging into his memoranda, favourite quotations, sometimes 
from old plays, sometimes from old ballads, and other similar 
sources, which, besides that they have little merit in themselves, 
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have nothing in the world to do with the subject in hand. The 
effect is of course often merely nonsensical ; but generally it is so 
ridiculous, that one cannot help being amused with it. We shall 
give an example or two, premising, that after Tone’s arrival in 
Paris, he found no difficulty in obtaining access to the directo 
and ministers of France, who all promised to give their best assist- 
ance to the purpose which he had in view. 

‘ March 21. Went, by appointment (this being the first Germinal), to 
the Luxembourg, to General Clarke; ‘‘ damn it and rot it for me”—he 
has not yet got: my memorials; only think how provoking. I told him I 
would make him a fair copy, as I had the rough draft by me. He an- 
swered it was unnecessary, as he had given in a memorandum, in writing, 
to Carnot, to send for the originals, and would certainly have them before I 
could make the copy. We then went into the subject as before, but no- 
thing new occurred. He dwelt a little on the nobles and clergy, and I re- 
plied as I had done in the former conversation ; he said he was satisfied 
that nothing was to be expected from either, and I answered that he might 
expect all the opposition they could give, if they had the power to give 
any, but that, happily, if the landing were once effected, their opinion 
would be of little consequence. He then asked me, as before, what form 
of government I thought would be likely to take place in Ireland, in case 
of the separation being effected? adding that, as to France, though she 
would certainly prefer a republic, yet her great object was the independ- 
ence of Ireland, under any form. I answered, I had no doubt whatever 
that, if we succeeded, we would establish a republic, adding that it was 
my own wish, as well as that of ald the men with whom I co-operated. 
He then talked of the necessity of sending some person to Ireland, to ex- 
amine into the state of things there, adding, “you would not go yourself?” 
I answered, certainly not; that, in the first place, I had already given all 
the information I was possessed of; and, for me to add anything to that, 
would be, in fact, only supporting my credit by my own declaration ; that 
he would find, even in the English papers, and I was sure much more in 
the Irish, if he had them, sufficient evidence of the state of the country to 
support every word | had advanced, and evidence of the most unexception- 
able nature, as it came out of the mouths of those who were interested to 
conceal it, and would conceal it, if they could; that, for me to be found ‘in 
Ireland now, would be a certain sacrifice of my life to no purpose; that, 
if the expedition was undertaken, I would go in any station; that I was 
not only ready and willing, but should most earnestly supplicate and en- 
treat the French Government to permit me to take a part, even as a private 
volunteer, with a firelock on my shoulder, and that I thought I could be of use 
to both countries. He answered, “ As to that, there could be no difficulty 
or doubt on the part of the French Government.” He then expressed his 
regret at the delay of the memorials, and assured me he would use all dili- 
gence in procuring them, and would not lose a moment after they came to 
hishands. I entreated him to consider that the season was now advancing 
fast when the channel fleet would be at sea, and the camps in Ireland 
formed, and,.of course, that every hour was precious, which he admitted. 
I then took my leave, having fixed to return in five days, on the 6th Ger- 
minal. I apologised for pressing him thus, which I assured him I should 
not do in a business of my own private concern, and so we parted. And 
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now is it not extremely provoking that, in a business of such magnitude, 
seven days have been lost? The papers are lying in the Minister’s hands, 
ready and finished, and nothing to do but to send for them, yet they are 
not got. Well! if ever 1 get to be a Citizen Director, or a Citizen Minis- 
ter, I hope I shall do better than that: I am ina rage; hell! hell! ‘* Fury, 
revenge, disdain, and indignation, tear my swoln breast, whilst passions, 
like the winds, rise up to heaven, and put out all the stars.” As I have 


nothing to add more outrageous, I will here change the subject.’—vol. ii., 
pp. 57, 58. 


One of the first things which his French friends required Tone 


. to do, was to draw up a manifesto on the state of Ireland. This 
_document seems to have given our hero infinite trouble. The 


following passages in his diary particularly refer to it: 


‘ March 25. At work in the morning at my manifesto. I think it be- 
gins to clear upa little. I find a strong disposition to be scurrilous against 
the English government, which I will not check. I will write on, pell- 
mell, and correct it in cool blood, if my blood will ever cool on that sub- 
ject. Went, at one o'clock, to Clarke—Damn it, he has had my memo- 
rials, and never looked at them. Well! this is my first mortification : 
God knows, I do not care if the memorials were sent to the devil, provided 
the business be once undertaken. It is not for the glory of General 
Clarke’s admiration of my compositions that I am anxious. He apologized 
for the delay, by alleging the multiplicity of other business, and perhaps 
he had reason, yet I think there are few affairs of more consequence than 
those of Ireland, if well understood. But how can they be understood, 
if they will not read the information that is offered them?—Well, “‘ ’7%s 
but vain,” &c. Clarke fixed with me to call on him the day but one af- 
ter, at twooclock. The delay, to be sure, is not great; nevertheless | 
do not like it. There was something too, in his manner, which was not 

uite to my taste, not but that he was extremely civil. Perhaps it is all 
ancy, or that I was out of humour. Well, the 27th I hope we shall see, 
and till then, let me work at my manifesto. Heigho! I have no great sto- 
mach for that business to-day; but it must be, and so allons. But first I 
will go gingerly, and dine «A in the Elysian fields. It is inconceivable 
the solitude I live in here. Sometimes I am most dreadfully out of spirits, 
and it is no wonder. Losing the society of afamily that I doat upon, and 
that loves me so dearly, and living in Paris, amongst utter strangers, like 
an absolute Chartreux. Well! “ Had honest Sam Crowe been within 
hail—but what signifies palavering ?” I will go to my dinner. Evening ; 
did no good—* I cannot write this self-same manifesto, said I, despair- 
ingly.” Noopera. Went to bed at eight o’clock. 

‘ March 26. At work at the manifesto like a vicious mule, kicking all the 
way. However, I am getting on, but I declare I know no more than my 
lord mayor, whether what I am writing is good, bad, or indifferent : ‘* Fazer 
and softly goes far ina day.” I am going fair and softly, but I cannot 
say I go far inaday. I have been writing now five hours, without inter- 
mission, and I am surprised to find how little I have done; but I write two 
lines, and blot out three, so it is easy to see how I get on. Well! now I 
think it is time to go to my dinner. 1 am to dine with my friend Dupetit 
Thouars, who has, I am heartily glad to find, re-entered the service. He 
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has at present the rank of commodore, and if the war continues some time 
longer, may probably become an admiral. I hope and believe he will do 
his duty, though he is a damned aristocrat ; but then he hates the Eng- 
lish cordially, and that covers a multitude of sins. Evening: Dupetit 
Thouars prevented by business; but, to make amends, left a very trouble- 
some French boy, to keep me from being low spirited, I suppose, Got rid 
of him as well as I could. At night sent for a bottle of Burgundy, in- 
tending to drink just one glass. Began to read (having opened my bottle) 
Memoirs of the reign of Lewis XIV. After reading some time, found my 
passion at a particular circumstance kindled rather more than seemed ne- 
cessary, as I flung the book from me with great indignation. Turned to 
my bottle, to take a glass to cool me—found, to my great astonishment, 
that it was empty—Oh, ho!—Got up and put every thing in its place, 
exactly—-examined all my locks—saw that my door was fast, as there ma 

be rogues in the hotel—peeped under my bed, lest the enemy should sur- 
prise me there. It is the part of a wise man to be cautious, and I found 
myself, just then, inclined to be extremely prudent. Having satisfied 
myself that all was safe, ‘‘ J mounted the wall of my castle, as I called it, 
and having pulled the ladder up after me, I lay down in my hammock 
and slept contentedly.” This is vilely misquoted, but no matter for that; 


it is just like one of P. P.’s quotations. Slept like a top all night.’—vol. 
li., pp. 66, 67. 


Anxious as the leading members of the French government were, 
at the time, to rescue Ireland from the domination of England, it is 
very remarkable that they were as ignorant of the conditite, and 
of the tone of feeling then prevailing in the former country, as if it. 
had been one of the islands of the South Sea. Clarke, who after- 
wards became Duke of Feltre, and who was himself an Irishman, 
seems to have known as little on the subject'as Carnot. The con- 
versation recorded in the following extract, is quite laughable for 


the gross stupidity which it betrays on the part of the republican 
statesman. 


‘ July 18. Rose early this morning, and wrote a threatening letter to 
citizen Carnot, telling him ‘‘ If he did not put five pounds in a sartin 
place 1!” Itis written in French, and I haveacopy. God forgive 
me for calling it French, for I believe, properly speaking, it is no language ; 
however, he will understand that money is the drift of it, and that is the 
main point. Called at twelve on Clarke. At last he has got my brevet 
from the Minister at War. It is for the rank of Chef de Brigade, and 
bears date the 1st Messidor (June 19). It remains now to be signed by 
Carnot and Lagarde, which will be done to-day, and to-morrow, at nine, I 
am to pass muster. ‘ To-morrow, I swear, by nine of the clock, I 
shall see Sir Andrew Barton, knight.” Clarke embraced me on giving 
me the brevet, and saluted me as a brother officer; so did Fleury, and my 
heart was so full, I could hardly reply to either of them. I am as proud 
as Punch. Who would have thought this, the day I left the Lough of 
Belfast? 1 would kave thought it, and I did think it. That is manly and 
decided, as P. P. used to say. JT now write myself Chef de Brigade, << in 
any bill, bond, quittance, or obligation—Armigero.” Huzza! huzza! 
Let me have done with my nonsense and huzzaing, and mind my business. 
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Clarke asked me, would we consent, in Ireland, to let the French have a 
direct interference in our government? adding, that it might be necessary, 
as it was actually in Holland, where, if it were not for the continual super- 
intendence of the French, they would suffer their throats to be cut again 
by the Stadtholder. I answered, that, undoubtedly, the French must have 
a very great influence on the measures of our government, in case we suc- 
ceeded; but that I thought, if they were wise, they would not expect any 
direct interference ; adding, that the most effectual way to have power 
with us, would be, to appear not to desire it. I added, that, for that rea- 
son, I hoped whoever was sent in the civil department, would be a very 
sensible, cool man, because a great deal would depend on his address. 
Clarke replied, “‘ We intend to send nobody but you.” That stunned me 
a little. What could he mean? Am I to begin by representing the French 
Republic in Ireland, instead of representing the Irish Republic in France ? 
“Tam puzzled in mazes, and perplexed with errors.” 1 must have this 
explained in to-morrow’s conversation. Clarke then went on to say, they 
had no security for what form of government we might adopt in case of 
success. I replied, I had no security to offer but my decided opinion, 
that we would establish a Republic. He objected, that we might establish 
an aristocratic Republic, like that of Genoa. I assured him the aristocracy 
of Ireland were not such favourites with the people, that we should spill 
our blood to establish their power. He then said, ‘* Perhaps, after all, we 
might choose a King; that there was no security against that but informa- 
tion; and that the people of Ireland were in general very ignorant.” I 
asked him, in God’s name, whom would we choose, or where would we go 
look fora King? He said, ‘‘ May be the Duke of York?” I assured him 
that he, or his aid-de-camp, Fleury, who was present, had full as good, 
and indeed a much better, chance than his Royal Highness ; and I added, 
that we neither loved the English people in general, nor his Majesty’s family 
in particular, so well as to choose one of them for our King, supposing, 
what was not the case, that the superstition of royalty yet hung about us. 
As to the ignorance of our peasantry, I admitted it was in general too true, 
thanks to our execrable government, whose policy it was to keep them in a 
state of barbarism ; but I could answer for the information of the Dissen- 
ters, who were thoroughlf enlightened, and sincere republicans, and who, I 
had no doubt, would direct the public sentiment in framing a government. 
He then asked, was there nobody among ourselves that had any chance, 
supposing the tide should set in favour of monarchy? I replied, ‘‘ Not 
one.” He asked, ‘‘ Would the Duke of Leinster, for example?” I re- 
plied, ‘“‘ No; that every body loved and liked the Duke, because he was a 
good man, and always resided and spent his fortune in Ireland; but that 
he by no means possessed that kind of character, or talents, which might 
elevate him to that station.” He then asked me, again, ‘‘ Could I think 
of nobody?” I replied, ‘I could not; that Lord Moira was the only per- - 
son I could recollect who might have had the least chance, but that he had 
blown his reputation to pieces by accepting a command against France; 
and, after him, there was nobody.” ‘‘ Well,” said Clarke, “‘ may be, after 
all, you will choose one of your own leaders; who knows but it may be 
yourself?” I replied, we had no leaders of a rank or description likely to 
arrive at that degree of eminence ; and, as to myself, I neither had the de- 
sire nor the talents to aspire so high.’—vol. ii., pp. 159—161. 
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The plan proposed by Tone was, that a body of French troops 
should be landed in Ireland, with a general at their head, of eitab. 
lished ee the troops to consist of at least 20,000 men, 
15,000 of which should land as near the capital as circumstances 
would admit, and 5,000 in the North of Ireland, near Belfast. If, 
however, the Republic found it impossible to spare so large a bod 

of men, he mentioned 5,000 as the very lowest'number with whic 

the attempt could be made. He might as well have mentioned five 
hundred. The bare idea of subduing the English force in Ireland 


by means of 5,000 men, and such auxiliaries as they might receive 


on their landing, was supremely absurd. 

After many promises and delays, the famous Batasy Bay expe- 
dition was fixed upon, and actually put to sea, from Brest, on 
the 15th of December, 1796. The force on board the different 
frigates, was estimated at 15,100 men, well provided with arms, 
artillery, and ammunition, under the command of Hoche. The 
result of this enterprise is well known. The fleet were sepa- 
rated by the elements; Grouchy, who might have landed at hia 
destination, with five or six thousand men, hesitated until the vessels 
in company with him were rendered scarcely sea-worthy by the in- 
clemency of the weather, when he thought right to return to Brest 
as quickly as he could. Tone was with this expedition. He speaks 
in indignant terms of Grouchy’s* hesitation. It is remarkable, that 
in their voyage to Ratamy Bay, and their return to Brest, they did 
not meet a single English ship of war. 

We pass over the period during which our hero served in the 
army of the Sambre and the Meuse, and also the ineffectual arma- 
ment of the Texel, in order to come to the third and last expedition 
in which Tone was engaged for the invasion of Ireland. We give 
the editor’s account of it. 


‘ At length, about the 20th of September, 1798, that fatal expedition 
set sail from the Baye de Cameret. It consisted of the Hoche, 74; Loire, 
Resolue, Bellone, Coquille, Embuscade, Immortalite, Romaine, and 
Semillante, frigates; and Biche schooner, and aviso. To avoid the Bri- 
tish fleets, Bompart, an excellent seaman, took a large sweep to the west- 
ward, and then to the north-east, in order to bear down on the northern 
coast of Ireland, from the quarter whence a French force would be least 
expected. He met, however, with contrary winds, and it appears that his 
flotilla was scattered; for, on the 10th of October, after twenty days’ 
cruise, he arrived off the entry of Loch Swilly, with the Hoche, the Loire, 
the ‘Resolue, and the Biche. He was instantly signalled; and, on the 
break of day, next morning, 11th of October, before he could enter the bay 
or land his troops, he perceived the squadron of Sir John Borlase Warren, 
consisting of six sail of the line, one razee of sixty guns, and two frigates, 
bearing down upon him. There was no chance of escape for the large and 
heavy man of war. Bompart gave instant signals to the frigates and 





* This was the Grouchy, to whose hesitation Napoleon, at a later period, 
imputed his defeat at Waterloo. 
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schooner, to retreat through shallow water, and prepared alone to honour 
the flag of his country, and liberty, by a desperate, but hopeless defence. 
At that moment, a boat came from the Biche for his last orders. That shi 
had the best chance to get off. The French officers all supplicated my father 
to embark on board of her. ‘‘ Our contest is hopeless,” they observed, “‘ we 
will be prisoners of war, but what will become of you.” ‘‘ Shall it be said,” 
replied he, ‘‘ that I fled, whilst the French were fighting the battles of m 
country?” He refused their offers, and determined to stand and fall with 
the ship. The Biche accomplished her escape, and I see it mentioned in 
late publications, that other Irishmen availed themselves of that occasion. 
This fact is incorrect, not one of them would have done so; and besides, 
my father was the only Irishman on board of the Hoche. 

‘ The British admiral dispatched two men of war, the razee, and a fri- 
gate, after the Loire and the Resolue, and the Hoche was soon surrounded 
by four sail of the line and a frigate, and began one of the most obstinate 
and desperate engagements, which have ever been fought on the ocean. 
During six hours, she sustained the fire of a whole ficet, till her masts 
and rigging were swept away, her scuppers flowed with blood, her 
wounded filled the cock-pit, her shattered ribs yawned at each new stroke, 
and let in five feet of water in the hold, her rudder was carried off, and 
she floated a dismantled wreck on the waters; her sails and cordage hung 
in shreds, nor could she reply with a single gun from her dismounted bat- 
teries, to the unabating cannonade of the enemy. At length she struck. 
The Resoltie and Loire were soon reached by the English fleet; the former | 
was in a sinking condition, she made, however, an honourable defence ; 
the Loire sustained three attacks, drove off the Engtish frigates, and had 
almost effected her escape; at length, engaged by the Anson razee of 
sixty guns, she struck, after an action of three hours, entirely dismasted. 
Of the other frigates, pursued in all directions, the Bellone, Immortalité, 
Coquille, and Embuscade were taken, and the Romaine and Semillante, 
through a thousand dangers, reached separate ports in France. 

‘ During the action, my father commanded one of the batteries, and, 
according to the report of the officers who returned to France, fought with 
the utmost desperation, and as if he was courting death. When the ship 
struck, confounded with the other officers, he was not recognised for some 
time ; for he had completely acquired the language and appearance of a 
Frenchman. The two fleets were dispersed in every direction ; nor was it 
till some days later, that the Hoche was brought into Loch Swilly, and the 
prisoners landed and marched to Letterkenny. Yet rumours of his being 
on board must have been circulated, for the fact was public at Paris. But 
it was thought he had been killed in the action, and I am willing to be- 
lieve that the British officers, respecting the valour of a fallen enemy, were 
not earnest in investigating the point. It was at length a gentleman, well 
known in the county Derry, asa leader of the Orange party, and one 
of the chief magistrates in that neighbourhood, Sir George Hill, who had 
been his fellow-student in Trinity college, and knew his person, who un- 
dertook the task of discovering him. It is known that in Spain, grandees 
and noblemen of the first rank pride themselves in the functions of fami- 
liars, spies, and informers of the holy Inquisition ; it remained for Treland 
to offer a similar example. The French officers were invited to breakfast 
with the Earl of Cavan, who commanded in that district; my father sat 
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undistinguished amongst them, when Sir George Hill entered the room, 
followed by police officers. Looking narrowly at the company, he singled 
out the object of his search, and stepping up to him, said, “‘ Mr. Tone, I 
am very happy to see you.” Instantly rising, with the utmost composure, 
and disdaining all useless attempts at concealment, my father replied, “ Sir 
George, I am happy to see you; how are Lady Hill and your family ?” 
Beckoned into the next room by the police officers, an unexpected indig- 
nity awaited him ; it was filled with military; and one general Lavau, who 
commanded them, ordered him to be ironed, declaring that, as on leaving 
Ireland, to enter the French service, he had not renounced his oath of al- 
legiance, he remained a subject of Britain, and should be punished as a 
traitor. Seized with a momentary burst of indignation at such unworthy 
treatment and cowardly cruelty to a prisoner of war, he flung off his uni- 
form, and cried, ‘‘ These fetters shall never degrade the revered insignia of 
the free nation which I have served.” Resuming then his usual calm, he 
offered his limbs to the irons, and when they were fixed, he exclaimed, “* For 
the cause which I have embraced, I feel prouder to wear these chains, than 
if I were decorated with the star and garter of England.” ’"—vol. ii., pp. 523 
—525. 


The result need not be told. Tone was tried by a court martial, 
and ordered to be hanged. He anticipated his fate, by the aid of a 
penknife; and after lingering some days in prison, died as he had 
lived,—faithful to the cause which he had espoused. 

It is a remark that no reader can fail to make, after perusing 
these volumes, that it was chiefly to the personal exertions of Theo- 
bald Wolfe Tone, the fitting out of the three French expeditions 
against Ireland was to be attributed. This is a circumstance not 
to be overlooked by those who wish well, as we most sincerely do, 
to the permanence of the Union between England and that country. 
The argument is obvious. If one man could do so much with 
France, at the time her resources were extremely embarrassed, is it 
not to be feared that, even without such interference, our jealous 
neighbours, now that they are absolutely opulent, and at least 
equally disposed to injure us, would look at once to Ireland, in case 
war should again break out in Europe? Is the British statesman, 
therefore, in his senses, who, instead of conciliating the sister island, 
does every thing in his power to exasperate and oppress her? It 
was by such folly in our councils that America was lost. We ar- 
dently hope that the future historian will not have to say, that it 
was by a course of similar madness in the cabinet and parliament, 
that Ireland was compelled to follow the example of the colonies. 

We have no room to notice the many interesting and important 
documents which will be found in the Appendix to these volumes. 
Among them, is that matronly and affecting narrative of Mrs. Tone, 
to which we have already alluded. We cannot refrain from indulg- 
ing the reader with one extract from this paper, in which she de- 
scribes her parting with her only son, when setting out to join his 

regiment. 


‘ At the close of January, 1813, my son was appointed Sub-Lieutenant 
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in that regiment, and ordered to its depot, or head quarters, at Gray, in 
Franche Comte, to instruct recruits; another, and a very good practical 
school ; but the account of this I shall leave to himself. Before going off, 
he had leave of absence for a month. We removed again my little estab- 
lishment to Paris, and took lodging in the Rue de Lille, now Rue de 
Bourbon. It will be believed this month was a most interesting period to 
me. I had ltved with great economy at St. Germain’s, and was able to 
make considerable additions to the government allowance for equipment. 
We got an excellent little horse, of Arabian breed, called Solyman, with 
whom I made acquaintance; it. used to eat bread out of my hand, and was 
as gentle as a little dog. At length the day of departure airived, and I 
accompanied him as far as Brie Comte Robert, the first day’s journey, to 
see how Solyman wenton. Horse and rider frolicked on before me, and 
now and then returned to the coach window to receive a caress, Solyman 
always putting in for his share. We passed the night there. 

‘ Next morning, we walked from the town together, out of human ken 
(Solyman, with his little portmanteau, making one); and there I blessed 
my boy, and parted with him. Oh! people talk much of the pain of part- 
ing; but, in the variety of painful feelings which have passed through my 
heart, it is not the worst. The feelings are then, at least mine always were, 
of a very mixed and active nature; some of them delightful. Besides, 
parting is not parted: the object is there, but—parted—gone. Even now 
I must not think of it. 

‘ Hitherto I had not allowed myself even to feel that my William was my 
own and my eae child. { considered only that Tone’s son was confided 
to me; but, in that moment, nature resumed her rights. I sat in a field : 
the road was long and white before me, and no object on it, but my child ; 
nor did I leave ‘‘ toafter-eye him till he had melted from the smallness 
of a gnat to air.” But then, I thought my task was finished; my business 
in life was over. I could not think; but all I had ever suffered seemed 
before and around me at that moment, and I wished so intensely to close 
my eyes for ever, that I wonder it did not happen. ‘The transitions of the 
mind are very extraordinary. As I sat in that state, unable even to think 
of.the necessity of returning home, a little lark rushed up from the grass 
beside me; it whirled over my head and hovered in the air, singing such 
a beautiful, cheering, and, as it sounded to me, approving note, that it 
roused me. I felt on my heart as if Tone had sent it to me. I returned 
to my solitary home.’—vol. ii., pp. 586, 587. 


We have, also, in the Appendix, a very curious account of this 
young soldier’s adventures, in the campaigns of Napoleon in Ger- 
many. But we must refer the reader for them to the volumes 
themselves, which he will find in every respect entitled to his best 
attention. 





Art. VIII. Ueber Natur, Bestimmung, Tugend und Bildung der Frauen, 
von Karoline von Woltmann. 1 vol.,12mo. Vienna. Black & Young: 
London. 1826. 


We have here a disquisition on the nature, the destination, 
the virtues, and the education of women, written by Madame 
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Woltmann, the authoress of some works of imagination, and the 
editor of the Volkssagen, or popular tales of Bohemia, her native 
country. She is the widow of a very eminent writer, and seems 
well-read in Kant, Fichte, and other German metaphysicians. 

The fair sex cannot complain, with any great reason, of not 
having their duty laid down for them in books, and that at a suffi- 
ciently early period. We cannot speak decidedly of what the 
Hindoo and Chinese philosophers may have done in this way; and 
the Persians, who, though in their conduct they seem to verify the 
old proverb of the ‘ smith’s mare going the worst shod,’ have 
been always very generous of their ethical instructions. But the 
oldest piece of the kind that we are acquainted with, is a very 
agreeable little work of Xenophon’s, usually called his ‘‘ Econo- 
mics,” in which Socrates relates a conversation he had with a 
young man named Ischomachus, who gives him an account of the 
sage instructions he had bestowed upon his young wife, imme- 
diately on their marriage, respecting be duties as a wife, and as 
the mistress of a family. This little piece we would recommend 
to the perusal of all our fair readers (in the English translation, we 
mean, for we believe there is such a thing), that they may learn 
to bless their lot, that they are what they are, and not Athenian 
matrons, proud as the appellation may sound. Though the ladies 
of Rome enjoyed somewhat more consideration than those of 
Greece, yet we do not find, in the remains of Roman literature, 
any ow | particularly designed for their service; and even in the 
days of chivalry, they were left to pick up knowledge from one 
another, or however else they might. But of late years the case is 
far otherwise ; and if they do not know, and practise their duties, 
wherever the fault may lie, it is not in the want of good books. 
They have been taught by novels, by essays, by sermons, by trea- 
tises, by hints, and that both by writers of their own sex and of 
the other. Though, if we may believe the present writer, the latter 
are but indifferently qualified for the task ; for the following is the 
first sentence of her preface, ‘‘ If these pages had been written by 
a man, they would have been better; but no man could write them, 
since nature has denied to him, as such, the necessary knowledge 
of the subject of which they treat.” 

Madame Woltmann commences her work with reflections on 
the peculiar bodily frame and mind of females. With respect to 
the former, she notices the greater delicacy of their organs, a nicer 
disposition of the osseous system, a more lively vibration of the 
nervous tissue, greater elasticity of the muscles, and greater flexi- 
bility of the sinews, as peculiarly distinguishing it from those of 
all other animals. The mind of females, she regards as inferior in 
strength to that of men; but exceeding it in quickness, and in 
capability of receiving impressions from external objects. 

This we conceive to be matter of fact, and there are those who 
ascribe these differences between the different sexes, and between 
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persons of the same sex, to some original differences in the sub- 
stance or organization of the corporeal frame. The celebrated 
Bonnet was so decidedly of this opinion, if we recollect rightly what 
we read of him, many years ago, that he goes so far as to say, that 
if the soul of Newton had been placed in the body of a Californian, 
with a Californian brain to work by, he would never have been an 

thing more than a mere Californian; perhaps not the most distin- 
guished of his tribe. Other philosophers think the difference is 
in the soul, and not in the body. The simple truth is, we know 
nothing of the matter; and the world will probably go on wran- 
gling and disputing on the subject till doomsday, as it has already 


gone on, we dare say, since its creation, without getting nearer to 
anend. Mad Woltmann proceeds: 


‘A woman cannot, like a man setting out from a given position, deduce 
conclusion from conclusion, and make herself mistress of an endless do- 
main of ideas, drawing them on, as it were, by an invisible chain of neces- 


sity. She cannot retain various and intricate combinations steadily present 
to her mind. 


‘ But as the sensible power of perception is more delicate and more va- 
rious in women than men, so also is the power of mental perception. The 
power of combination (wit) of the female mind, is weaker than the power 
of combination of the male mind; but it is more rapid, more exciteable. 
The conclusion which the female mind forms, is always only one, and the 
most immediate, the remainder of the series is wanting; but a crowd of 
single conclusions suddenly spring up, and in the female judgment, sup- 


ply the place of the legitimate series, and on these the judgment sustains 
itself.’—p. 7. 


We have given this specimen of the philosophical language of 
M. Woltmann, and we fear it will hold out but slender encourage- 
ment to such ladies as have foundered in the third volume of Ma- 
dame de Stael’s Germany, to encounter similar difficulties in a 
language which, even in a novel, is not the very easiest. reading in 
the world. Nevertheless, Madame Woltmann’s sentiments and 
observations, in the metaphysical parts of her work, are, as far as 
we took the trouble of interpreting them, correct and just; and she 
really appears to be more at home in the business, than the last- 
mentioned learned lady. 

After tracing out, at some length, the peculiar nature of the 
female sex, our fair philosopher proceeds to consider the state of 
women, under the different forms of society that have prevailed 
in the world. In the lowest stages of the social state, such as it is 
among the tribes towards the north pole, the condition of the 
female is one of unmitigated severity: among tribes inhabiting a 
milder region, her lot is a gentler one, and she approaches near to 
the man in consideration. When the character of the tribe is sen- 
sual, and their minds coarse, so long as youth and beauty are in 
their bloom, the female enjoys a considerable degree of power; but 
this short period is succeeded by a lengthened one of the most op- 
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pressive slavery. ‘ In general,’ continues M. Woltmann, ‘ physi- 
cal strength is more highly prized, as the wants of a people are of 
a rougher kind : the natural destination of the female to the mater- 
nal state is less valued when in a lower sphere of mental culture: a 
man, as such, is of less value: mind and morals have most sway 
among the noblest and most cultured nations ; and in proportion to 
them, are the situation and relation of females among allnations.’ 

The next state considered, 1s that of females among the orientals. 
Here a woman is chiefly regarded in her maternal character, for a 
tribe advances in power as it increases in number. Hence women 
enjoyed some consideration: hence arose the practice of polygamy, 
which M. Woltmann regards as conducive to population in states 
like those of the Asiatic hordes of Nomades; though it may have 
the contrary etfect, in stages of society which are more advanced. 
Speaking of polygamy, we take this opportunity of recommending, 
to such of our readers as may have been disturbed by the argu- 
ments in favour of it in the lately discovered work of Milton, 
arguments to which we have seen no good reply, a very able essay 
on the subject among those of Hume, where, in our opinion, the 
question is completely set at rest. 

The maternal character exalted woman in the East; the prac- 
tice of polygamy depressed her. The harem was, and is, the seat of 
envy and jealousy; and, in the unchanging East, under every reli- 
gion and government, whether patriarchs, kings, caliphs, sheikhs, 
or sultans, the condition of females has been always the same. 

After the East, comes Greece. Here polygamy disappears: in- 
stead of the harem we meet the gyneceum ; and the women merely 
inhabited a separate part of the house, but were not confined b 
bars and bolts ; they might also enjoy the society of their brothers, 
and of their nearest relations; and, though M. Woltmann does not 
notice it, had the privilege of pr the tragic theatre, and 
of partaking in other amusements and solemnities : we speak here 
of the Ionic states, for in the Doric ones, females seem to have 
enjoyed a higher degree of consideration, more approaching to their 
condition among the Romans. 

Madame Woltmann dwells, with complaisancy, on the state of 
females among the latter people during the time of the republic, 
on the sacred obligation of marriage, and the various rights which 
the women possessed. She thus eloquently commences her account 
of the great corruption of domestic manners under the empire:— 


‘When under the emperors, the laws which had been given and ac- 
cepted for the maintenance of the republic, served as implements for its 
destruction, freedmen and eunuchs acted in the interior of houses, ,as the 
eunuch acts in the harems of the east; within the narrow compass of the 
great families which the Roman republic presented, in an ever repeated 
circuit, the vengeance due to his offence seized and destroyed the criminal 
before those eyes which had seen him perpetrate the crime: then lawful 
marriage became more and more rare. The woman moved in forcible ex- 
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change, bcrself full of desire, and the object of it, from Penates to Pe- 
nates, ari bore her part in the extortions. and persecutions of the men, 
Adoption gave creation to child-murder, and replenished the halls of the 
houses which had been desolated by that crime. ll natural feeling was 
now annihilated; and the Julian Claudian family presents a series of in- 


stances of this destruction of domestic relations, and degeneration of the 
female sex.—pp. 61, 62. 


The Germanic nations are distinguished, M. Woltmann affirms, 
by a superior sense of the ideal, especially in. morals. To this 
leading trait of their character, she ascribes not merely the fond- 
ness for, and longing after, the beautiful im every form, but even 
their want of decision, and their helplessness. It also established, 
from the most early times, the relative station of the woman among 
them; and she pays our own nation the compliment of saying, that 
it is amongst us, of all the nations of Germanic origin, that woman 
has most firmly retained her original high estimation. Among the 
Germans, she says, this part of the national character is, like every 
part of it, less perceptible; as, instead of manifesting itself in the 
whole community, it is only to be found among individuals. She 
continues to illustrate the feminine and maternal character of the 
women of Germanic race, and the energy and vigour, joined with 
the female virtues, which they have on various occasions exhibited, 
by copying examples, from Tacitus, down through the middle ages. 


‘As among the Germans in the north and north-east, the original in- 
clination to domestic life has, does, and will exist; so in Italy, since the 
times of its earliest communities, and Rome, the inclination for associating 
in towns, has prevailed. His house is, for the German, the Briton, the 


Scandinavian, the asylum of content; for the Italian, the asylum of ne- 
cessity.’ 


To this town-life of Italy, M. Woltmann thinks may be ascribed 
the higher intellectual character of the Italian ladies during the 
middle ages, and the greater share which they took in important 
public ins ; and she notices it as a curious circumstance, that an 
Italian (Boccaccio) was the first who wrote a work dedicated ex- 
pressly to the female sex. The excessive and deep-seated passions 
of Petrarca and Tasso, for two strictly-virtuous females, and the no- 
ble dames of the court of Hyppolito of Este, from whom Ariosto 
drew his Bradamante Flordelis and Isabella, as also the celebrated 
Vittoria Colonna, are adduced as instances of the elevation attained 
by the female character in Italy. 

The character of the French women, from the most ancient times 
down to the present day, is treated at some length, and with con- 
siderable ability ; and the influence of the state of female society in 
France on the rest of Europe, griarrirsg. Germany, where it be- 
came unfortunately the mode to imitate France in every thing, is 
well and powerfully delineated. We have not, that we can recol- 
lect, met any thing superior to it in Madame de Stael, and we trust 
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it wiil produce its full effect upon all females who may happen to 
peruse it, 

The character of the Slavonian women is less generally known, 
and we will give it in the words of one of themselves (for we pre- 
sume M. Woltmann is a Bohemian), lest in our abridgment we 
might lose some important traits. 

‘ Nature is continually of herself flinging away rules, that they may not 
become fetters. Creatures in whom the peculiarities of two species run 
together, dissolve the limits of the peculiarity of species. Sexual pecu- 
liarities are done away with by individuals. 

‘In France, may be observed a great individual approximation of the 
females to the condition of the men. Among the Slavonians, the two sexes 
almost exchange their peculiar natures. 

‘ The Slavonian man is generally weaker in his power of conception, in 
will, and in determining the will by his conceptions, than other men; but 
his feelings and his fancy are stronger. The Slavonian woman, on the 
other hand, exceeds ali other women in strength of mind, of will, and of 
determining the will by her conceptions. The man freely receives the im- 
pulse, in all his actions, from the woman ; as the man of the Germanic race 
desires to give it to the actions of the women. 

‘Among the Slavonian nations, we also frequently see the female sex 
overstep the limits of the circle of duties assigned to them by their 
natural condition, and enter on an immediate share of the active duties of 
public life ; their physical circumstances alone seem to prevent their taking 
a general and legal participation in them. 

‘ The Slavonian women possess and manage their own property, as soon 
as they are of age, in all respects, independently of the men. In their 
territorial possessions, they exercise all the seignorial rights and obligations 
with the same independence and the same immediate duties to the state, as 
he does. The law does not require that, in the judicial transactions which 
they perform, a man should be present as their assistant. 

‘ In the higher ranks, I have, as far as my experience has gone, per- 
ceived the most salutary consequences to result from this independence of 
the sex. I have seen women, who were the most faithful wives, the 
fondest and tenderest mothers, manage alone a property which required 
the activity and circumspection of men; nay, more, bring that property 
into complete order; and I have heard the testimony of perfectly impartial 
men, whose situations qualified them to deliver an opinion on the subject, 
declare that they had managed and regulated it with astonishing firmness, 
penetration, and circumspection. 

‘In the middle ranks, where there is less of education and of Property, I 
have scarcely met any but examples proving that the perfect independence 
of the property of women, and the distinction of goods, during marriage, 
which results from it, is highly detrimental to the closeness of connubial 
relations, and exerts, in general, an evil influence on the female character. 

‘I take not upon me to decide how much of this may be attributed to 
the incomparably more careful education of females, in the higher ranks, 
compared with the neglected one of these latter, 

‘ Christianity has been introduced, among almost all nations, by women. 
But it was brought by St. Olga into Russia, and by St. Ludmilla into 
Bohemia, in a very different manner from that in which it was into Lom- 
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bardy and England, by the above-mentioned Germanic queens. St. Olga 
and St. Ludmilla, were also very different from them in character and in 
rank. The former, under the guidance of the clergy, converted one man, 
. their husband, or their son, and the nation followed him; the latter were 
apostles themselves—charmed with the divine humanity of the doctrine, 
they acknowledge it, are converted to it, and die for it. 

‘ As remarkable male characters, in Slavonian history, ex gr., St. Wen- 
zel, or king Winzel the third, united liveliness, tenderness, fullness of feel- 
ing and of the ideal sense, with the distinguishing properties of the manly 
character, with physical strength, strength of mind and will; and thus pre- 
sented the phenomenon of perfect humanity, though in a weaker degree, 
of the united powers that nature grants; yet the same union is not to be 
met among the Germanic nations. 

‘ Nevertheless, this exchange of the natural characters of the two sexes, 
which facilitates this union, was the probable cause of the destiny of lost 
political independence, which, in Europe, has chiefly befallen nations of 
Slavonian origin. 

‘By it came such great restlessness: in public life; and private life, 
which should have served as its point of support and counterpoise, lost its 
opposite pure and internal character, became too impotent to take from it 
activity and interest, too corrupt to be able strongly to secure and de- 
velop the moral principle of humanity. 

‘In general, the independence of an empire is then least secure, when 
women do not confine themselves within the circle which their nature 
points out to them, that is, the house; there most. secure, when within 
their own circle, they are inspired by the most lively, the most immediate 
interest for the state. In this respect, we may oppose ancient Germany 
and modern England, to Poland.’-—pp. 137—141. 


This extract affords as fair a specimen as we could select of M. 
Woltmann’s mode of thinking. In style she appears to aim at ri- 
valling M. de Stael; and she seems a tolerable adept in the art so 
common in Germany, of enveloping the most simple ideas in the 
most tortuous and involved language, giving a strain to the mind in 
the perusal hardly to be equalled by any difficulties to be met with 
in Greek authors. We wish the good sense of the German nation 
would rise superior to this paltry artifice, and that la metaphysique 
tudesque may be no longer the laugh of France and England. 





Art. IX. 1. Aben-Hamet, the last of the Abencerages; a Romance ; 
by the Viscount de Chateaubriand. Translated from the French. 12mo. 
pp. 207. 7s. London: Treuttel & Wiirtz. 1826. 

2. The Natchez ; an Indian Tale. By the same Author. 3 vols. 12mo. 
London: Colburn. 1827. 


THE first of these productions was written, we are told, twenty 
years ago; the second is of a still older date, and if we may judge 
from its style, we should think that it was among the earliest efforts 
of M. de a acsee muse. In his preface he calls it ‘a poem,’ 
probably hoping, when he wrote it, to create a rival to Telemachus. 
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If he really ever entertained such a notion, he grievously deceived 
himself as to the extent of his poetic powers. Not that he wants 
imagination, or a sensibility to every thing that is grand or beauti- 
ful in nature and the arts. Few writers with whose works we are 
acquainted, possess the power of connecting familiar objects and 
every-day facts, with so many and such noble associations, bor- 
rowed from religion, chivalry, and romance, as M. de Chateaubri- 
and. But while we admit, and greatly admire, the enthusiasm, the 
genius, the splendid eloquence which characterize his best works, 
we feel that his talents are those of the orator, not of the poet. 

If we take from ‘The Natchez’ the episodes of ‘ René’ and ‘ Atala,’ 
both of which have been already published by the author in another 
work, we strip it of the only pages which are calculated, in the 
slightest degree, to repay the trouble of perusal. These two tales 
are written in the usual style of narrative, and may be considered 
as masterpieces in their way. But all that portion of The Natchez 
which M. de Chateaubriand has attempted to write in the poetical 
style, is affected, cold, and puerile in the extreme. We shall give 
one or two extracts, in order to justify this censure, premising that 
the Natchez were an Indian tribe, who occupied part of Louisiana, 
when it was under the dominion of the French. The hero of the 
tale is René, a French gentleman, who, compelled to become an 
exile from his own country, takes refuge in that part of America. 
He is adopted as a son by one of the Indians, and married to the 
most beautiful woman of the tribe, who had been the object of pur- 
suit to more than one of their warriors. Her preference for René 
excites the jealousy of her earliest admirer, and he is, in the end, 
sacrificed to the vengeance of the savage. With this, the main 
plot of the tale, the author has attempted to interweave a picture of 
the manners of the Natchez; he has moreover affected to describe 
scenes and events as if he were an Indian, writing according to the 
rules of their rude and passionate rhetoric. In the former, he has 
succeeded to an extent that will not be much valued at present, as 
we possess several descriptions of the peculiarities of the American 
Indians, much more interesting and minute than any which these 
volumes supply. But as to the second object, that of imitating the 
style of expression prevalent among those natives of the woods, our 
author has wholly failed ; and his failure is the more ridiculous, as 
he has frequently endeavoured to raise his composition to the dig- 
nity of the epic. What can be more absurd, for —— than the 
following description of the collection of some French regiments, 
ordered to march against the Natchez ? 


‘In the centre of the army appeared the battalion, clad in blue, which 
hurls the thunderbolts of Bellona, the same which in almost all engage- 
ments forces fortune to follow France; versed in the most sublime sciences, 
it makes the artillery serve to crown victory. No nation can boast of such 
a band. It was commanded by Folard, the immoveable Folard, who, 
amidst the most imminent dangers, could calculate the curve of the ball 
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or the bomb, point out the hill which it was requisite to seize, and trace the 
figures and resolve the problems of Pythagoras, on the very theatre of 
slaughter, amidst fire and death. 

‘ The infantry, white and light as snow, quickly formed in front of the 
heavy machines, which disgorge flame and iron. Marseilles, the galleys of 
which ascend the ancient Egyptus; L’Orient, which sends forth its ships to 
the seas of Taprobane itself; Touraine, with its delicious fruits; Flanders, 
with its blood-red harvests; Roman Lyons ; German Strasburg ; Toulouse, 
so celebrated for its troubadours; Rheims, whither kings repair to receive 
their crowns; Paris, to which they carry them back; all the cities, all the 
provinces, all the rivers of Gaul, had contributed to furnish America with 
these famous soldiers.’—vol. i., pp. 36, 37. 


This is certainly one of the worst imitations of Homer’s celebrated 
catalogue, that has ever fallen under our notice. Much of the 
randeur of the Iliad consists in its similes. Nobody knows this 
better than M.de Chateaubriand, and he therefore resolved that 
‘The Natchez’ should not want so essential an ingredient of an 
epic poem. Take the following passage as an example, which has 
no less than two such figures, in order to enable the reader to un- 
derstand the effect of an enraged woman’s eloquence, upon a coun- 
cil of her nation : 


‘She spake: her crown of feathers and flowers dropped from her in- 
clined head. As a poppy, stricken by the sun’s rays, droops toward the 
earth, while bitter drops of sleep distil from its stem; so the jealous 
woman, consumed by the flames of love, bowed her brow, on which death 
seemed to gather a cold perspiration. Confusion pervaded the assembly : 
the cries of the matrons, the movements of warriors, the voices of the old 
men, were all to be heard at once. Thus, in a manufactory where work- 
men prepare the wool of Albion or Iberia, these beat the dusty fleeces, 
those transform them into stuffs of wonderful texture, while others plunge 
them into the purple of Tyre or the azure of Hindoostan ; but if some un- 
steady hand chance to spill the scalding liquor upon the fire, a black va- 
pour rises with a hissing in the halls, and clamours burst from this sudden 
night.’—vol. i., pp. 66, 67. 


From this passage, the reader will collect that M. de Chateau- 
briand has also his debates and his fiery speeches, as well as Ho- 
mer. He is also equally minute and diversified, in describing the 
combats between the Indians and the French troops. As for 
example : 


‘ Lifting. an enormous stone, such as two Europeans could scarcel 
carry, to mark the bounds of certain sports at some public festivity, the 
Sachem discharged it as lightly as an arrow, at the son of Malherbe. 
The stone rolled and broke the legs of the soldier: he fell head foremost to 
the ground, and in his agony bit the bloody grass. O Malherbe! the 
scythe of death cut thee off in the flower of thy years. But so long as the 
muses shall possess the power of enchanting men, thy name shall live, like 
those of thy compatriots, on whom thy illustrious grandsire conferred im- 
mortality ! 
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‘ Which way soever he turned, Adario cleared himself a passage with 
his hatchet, club, dagger, or arrows. Geblin, intoxicated with glory, 
d’Assas, with the heroic name, the imprudent d’Estaing, who would have 
dared defy Mars himself, Marigni, Comines, St. Alban, succumbed to the 
son of Siphine. Inspired by his example, the Natchez came on, bellowin 
like wild bulls and bounding like leopards. The earth was flayed by the 
trampling of the furious warriors; clouds of dust spread a new night over 
the field of battle; the faces of the soldiers were begrimed, their arms 
broken, their garments torn, and the sweat ran in streams from their 
brows. | 

‘Heaven then sent a panic among the French. Febriano, who was 
fighting in front of the Sachem, was the first to betake himself to flight, 
and the soldiers, forsaken by their chief, broke their ranks. 

‘ Adario and the Sachems rushed into them with a noise resembling that 
of the waves dashing against the blackened piles planted before the walls 
of a maritime city. Chepar, from the top of a hill, beheld the defeat of 
the left wing of his army: he ordered Artaguette to bring up his grena- 
diers. At the same time Folard, having contrived to save a few pieces of 
cannon, placed them upon an open height, and began to play upon the 
Sachems. 

‘Thou, O valiant brother of Celuta! didst forsee the intention of the 
commander of the French, and to save the fathers of thy people, didst 
rush, supported by the young Indians, upon the chosen troop. Thrice did 
the companions of Outougamiz endeavour to break the battalion of grena- 
diers, thrice was their force repelled by the impenetrable mass. 

‘ «QO spirits!” cried the friend of René, addressing himself to heaven, “ if 
ye deny us victory, grant us death!” and he attacked Artaguette. 

‘ Two coursers, sons of the winds, burning with love for the same filly, 
as soon as they descry each other at a distance in the plain, bound neigh- 
ing to the fight. Their inflamed breath mingles together; they rear upon 
their hinder legs; they close; each covers the other’s mane with foam and 
blood, and they mutually strive to worry one another. Suddenly loosing 
their hold, they charge anew; turning their rumps and erecting their 
bristling tails, they fling up their heels into the air: sparks fly from the 
iron semi-circles which cover their murderous hoofs. Thus fought Arta- 
guette and Outougamiz; thus flashed the blades of their weapons. The 
fire directed by Folard obliged them to separate, and threw the ranks of 
the young Natchez into disorder. 

‘ “Tribes of the Serpent and of the Tortoise!” exclaimed the brother 
of Celuta. “‘ withstand the attack of Artaguette, while I go with the allies, 
to take those engines of thunder.” 

‘ He spake: the allied warriors followed him two by two, and advanced 
towards the hill where Folard awaited them. Intrepid savages, if my 
strains are destined to descend to future ages, if I have received a spark of 
the Promethean flame; your glory shall live among men so long as the 
Louvre shall overlook the waters of. the Seine, so long as the nation of 
Clovis shall continue to be the first nation in the world, so long as the 
memory of those peasants who have just renewed the miracles of your 
hardihood, in the fields of La Vendée, shall survive.’—vol. il., pp. 1O—14. 


A more ludicrous specimen of bombast than this, can scarcely, 
we apprehend, be found in the whole range of British or foreign 
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literature. How the noble Viscount could have been induced to 
permit such trash to appear under his name, is to us unaccount- 
able. We know not if these volumes are intended to swell the 
mass of his collected works, which a generous bookseller of Paris 
has lately undertaken to publish. We presume that some motive 
of book-making, was, at bottom, the cause of the appearance of 
‘ The Natchez ;’ otherwise, how could any man in his senses have 
sent such a work into the world? Worthless, however, as it is in 
the English dress, it is still more absurd in the original French. 
Not satisfied with aiming at the triumphs of the epic muse, it ap- 
pe that M. de Chateaubriand also envied the renown of the ce- 
ebrated Bunyan, and that, in order to outshine that bard, he 
introduced several of his dramatis persone in allegorical characters. 
To these he added a train of phantoms, sufficient to excite the 
terror of all the nurseries in France. But we have done with these 
fooleries, and proceed to the ‘ Last of the Abencerages,’ a story of 
no great interest, but told in a very different style from that of the 
‘poem’ which we have just been considering. 

The author informs us, that in this romance, his idea was to paint 
three men, a Frenchman, a Spaniard, and a Moor, of equally ele- 
vated characters, and also to give a female portrait in the same 
proportions. The Moor and the lady, are unquestionably well 
drawn ; but they stand so prominent on the canvas, that the other 
figures attract scarcely any attention. The story is very simple; so 
also is the style in which it is told, though occasionally it is em- 
bellished with a sort of oriental colouring, not ill adapted to any 
theme that touches on the fortunes of the Abencerages. 

Aben-Hamet, the last of his race, desirous of examining the 
Alhambra, the scene of the courtly splendour of his ancestors, pro- 
ceeds fron: Tunis to Grenada, for that purpose. 


“In him were united the beauty, the valour, the courtesy, and the ge- 
nerosity of his ancestors, with that mild lustre, and slight tinge of melan- 
choly which adversity, nobly supported, inspires. He was only twenty-two 
years of age when he lost his father, and then determined to make a pil- 
erimage to the land of his ancestors, in order to gratify the secret longing of 
his heart, and to execute a plan which he carefully concealed from his 
mother. 

‘He embarked at the portof Tunis; and a favourable wind carried him to 
Carthagena, where he landed, and immediately proceeded on the road to Gre- 
nada. He gave himself out for an Arabian physician, who had come to 
collect plants amid the rocks of the Sierra-Nevada. A quiet mule bore him 
slowly along in the country where formerly the Abencerages were carried 
with the swiftness of the wind on warlike coursers ; a guide walked before, 
leading two other mules, ornamented with bells and party-coloured woollen 
tufts. Aben-Hamet crossed the large heaths and woods of palm-trees of 
the kingdomn of Murcia; from the great age of these trees, he conjectured 
that they must have been planted by his ancestors, and his heart was 
pierced by regret. There rose a tower in which the sentinel, in former 
times, kept watch, during the wars of the Moors and Christians; here 
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appeared a ruined building, whose architecture proved its Moorish origin; a 
fresh subject of grief to Aben-Hamet! He dismounted from his mule, 
and, on pretence of seeking for plants, hid himself for a few moments in 
the ruins, in order to give free vent to his tears. He then proceeded on his 
road, in a state of reverie, which was encouraged by the noise of the mule- 
bells, and the monotonous songs of his guide. The latter only interrupted 
his long-winded ditty, in order to quicken the pace of his mules, by giving 
them the names of beautiful and brave, or to scold them by the epithets of 
lazy and obstinate. 

‘Flocks of sheep, directed by a shepherd, like an army, in sere and 
barren plains, and occasionally a solitary traveller, far from diffusing an ap- 
pearance of life upon the road, only served, in a manner, to make it more 
gloomy and desert. These travellers all wore a sword attached to the 
waist ; they were wrapped up in a mantle, and a large slouched hat half 
covered their faces. As they passed, they saluted Aben-Hamet, who could 
only make out, in their noble salutation, the names of God, of Senor, and of 
Knight. At the close of the day, the Abencerage took his place in the 
midst of strangers at the inn, without being troubled by their indiscreet 
curiosity. No one spoke to him, no one questioned him; his turban, his 
robe, and his arms, excited no surprise. As it had been the will of Allah, 
that the Moors of Spain should lose their beautiful country, Aben-Hamet 
could not help entertaining a feeling of esteem for its grave conquerors. 

‘Emotions still more vivid awaited the Abencerage at the end of his 
journey. Grenada is built at the foot of the Sierra-Nevada, on two 
high hills, separated by a deep valley. The houses, built on the declivities 
in the hollow of the valley, give this city the shape and appearance of a 
grenadoe half open, from which resemblance it derives its name. Two 
rivers, the Xenil and the Dauro, the sands of the first of which contain 
gold, and the other silver, wash the feet of the hills, form a junction, and 
afterwards take a serpentine course in the midst of a charming valley, called 
la Vega. This plain, which is overlooked by Grenada, is covered with 
vines, with pomegranate, fig, mulberry, and orange trees; it is surrounded 
by mountains of singularly beautiful form and colour. An enchanting sky, 
a pure and delicious air, affect the soul with a secret langour, from which 
even the passing traveller finds it difficult to preserve himself. Every one 
feels that, in this country, the tender passions would have very soon stifled 
the heroic ones, if true love did not always feel the wish to have glory as 
its companion.’—pp. 13—21. 


The Moor scarcely arrives in Grenada, when his eyes light on 
a young Spanish Houri, the daughter of the Duke of Santa Fé, 
who captivates his soul at the first glance. She becomes equally 
enamoured of the noble stranger; but the difference of religion ts 
an obstacle upon both sides ; he expecting, that for his sake, she 
would follow the Prophet ; she resolving that he had no chance of 
her hand, unless he assumed the cross of the Christian. They had 
frequent opportunities of intercourse, and, among other haunts 
sacred to Moorish fame in the neighbourhood of Grenada, they 
visited together the Alhambra, of which we have the following 
compendious and beautiful description :— : 


‘ All the charms of, and regrets for his country, mingled with the illu- 
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sions of love, seized the heart of Aben-Hamet. Silent and immoveable, 
his wondering looks dived into this habitation of the genii. He fancied 
himself transported to the entrance of one of those palaces which are de- 
scribed in the Arabian tales. Light galleries, canals of white marble 
bordered with lemon and orange trees in full bloom, fountains, and soli- 
tary courts, presented themselves in all directions to his eyes; and through 
the lengthened vaults of the porticoes he perceived other labyrinths and 
fresh enchantments. The azure blue of the most heavenly sky appeared 
between the columns, which supported a chain of gothic arches. The 
walls were covered with arabesques, which seemed to the eye like imitations 
of those stuffs of the east, which, in the ennui of the harem, are embroidered 
by the caprice of a female slave. An air of voluptuousness, of religion, and 
of war, seemed to breathe in this magic edifice ; it was a species of lovers’ 


cloister, a mysterious retreat, where the Moorish sovereigns tasted all the 
pleasures, and forgot all the duties of life. —pp. 74—76. 


Every day increases the ardour of the lovers, but still each is 
disinclined to make any sacrifice on the score of religion: years 
roll on, and their mutual affection remains unchanged. At length, 
it would seem, that the Abencerage is on the eve of a capitulation, 
when he discovers that the family, to which he wished to be allied, 
was the most. violent among the enemies of his ancestors, and was 
actually in possession of the property which had been wrested from 
them. Under these circumstances he tears himself away from the 
object of his idolatry, and, returning to Africa, is heard of no 
more. His mistress spends the rest of her life among the ruins of 
the Alhambra, lamenting the absence of him, whom she is destined 
never to see again. 

We find prefixed to this tale a general preface, which the 
author intends as an introduction to the collection of his works ; 
it seems to have been written shortly after his sudden dismissal 
from the ministry for foreign affairs, and it bears no slight traces 
of the acerbity which that disgrace excited in his mind. It is, 
however, an eloquent performance; though, perhaps, for such a 
manifesto of principles, somewhat declamatory. We own that we 
were surprised by its liberal tone, as we had imagined that M. de 
Chateaubriand was one of the warmest advocates for the late inva- 


sion of Spain, whereby the liberty of that country was overthrown. 
He observes— 


‘ My works, which are a faithful history of the last thirty wonderful 
ears, present, along with what is past, sufficiently clear views of what is - 
o come; I have predicted a great deal, and there will remain behind me 

undeniable proofs of what I have fruitlessly announced. I have not been 
blind to the future destinies of Europe; I have never ceased to repeat to 
the old governments, which were good in their time, and had their share of 
renown, that they had no choice, but either to settle themselves into con- 
stitutional monarchies, or to be swallowed up in a republic: a military 
despotism, which is what they might secretly wish for, would not, in the 
present day, have an existence of any duration. 

‘ Europe, compressed between a new world completely republican, and an 
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ancient empire completely military, which has started up suddenly in the 
midst of the repose of arms; Europe, I say, requires more than ever to un- 
derstand her situation, in order to take measures for her salvation. If 
with internal political errors be mixed up external ones, its decomposition 
will be completed more quickly: the cannon shot, which is sometimes 
denied to support a just cause, is sooner or later obliged to be fired in a 
contemptible one.—Preface, pp. xiIx—xxi. 


The following observations are framed in language still stronger: 


‘The seeds of new ideas have every where risen above ground ; in vain 
would we attempt to destroy them: we might cultivate the rising plant, 
strip it of its venom, and make it bear wholesome fruit; but it is not in the 
power of any one to tear it up by the roots. 

‘Itis a most deplorable illusion to suppose our own times exhausted, 
because it appears impossible that they should still produce, after having 
given birth to so many events. Weakness goes to sleep with this illusion ; 
folly believes that it can surprise the human race in a moment of lassitude, 
and compel it to retrograde. See, however, what happens. 

‘ After one has witnessed the French Revolution, it will be said, what 
can ever happen which is worthy of occupying our attention? The oldest 
monarchy in the world overturned, Europe alternately conquered and con- 
quering, crimes unheard of, dreadful calamities covered over with glory un- 
exampled—what is there to compare to such events? What is there? 
Look beyond the seas. The whole of America comes forth republican, 
from that revolution which you pretend to say is finished, and replaces an 
astonishing spectacle, by a spectacle still more astonishing. 

‘ And can any one imagine that the world has changed in this manner, 
without any change in the ideas of men,—can it be believed that the last 
thirty years are to be considered as not having past; that society can be 
re-established such as it existed in former times? Recollections which no 
one participates, idle regrets, an expiring generation, which the past is 
summoning and the present is devouring, will never succeed in reviving 
that which is completely lifeless. There are opinions which perish, as there 
are races which become extinct ; and both the one and the other remain, at 
most, objects of curiosity and inquiry in the plains of death. That society, 
so far from having attained its object, is still marching to new destinies, is 
what appears to me indisputable.’—Preface, pp. xxiv—xxvii. 


Mr. Canning himself, radical though he be, has made use of no 
language more undisguised than this; it is unquestionably the 
language of wisdom, perhaps of prophecy. 





Art. X. Chronological Records of the British Royal and Commercial 
Navy, from the earliest period (A. D. 827), to the present time, 1827; 
founded on official Documents, illustrated by copious Tables. By César 
Moreau, French Vice Consul in London. 85 close folios, in lithogra- 
phy. Treuttel & Wirtz: London. 1827. 


To those who are fond of tracing from small beginnings to un- 

precedented greatness (we hope we need not yet say, to the com- 

mencement of decline) of that navy, which is so naturally, and has 

been so effectually, the bulwark of these kingdoms, this book is a 
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treasure of inestimable value. To those, again, whose object it is 
to mark the steps by which the commerce of these kingdoms has 
arrived at its present extent and prosperity, this work, in a 
smaller compass, and with less trouble than would have attended 
it in any other form, offers the most satisfactory information. 
Whilst those who wish to study the analogy that subsists between 
commercial legislation and commercial prosperity, have here before 
them ample data for the exercise of the most sound and the most 
extensive philosophy. Indeed, to every man, politician, or mer- 
chant, or philosopher, be he an Englishman or be he not, the book 
supplies a desideratum, by furnishing what could not previously 
have been obtained, without the necessity of wading through, at 
least, 500 folio volumes, and examining and comparing at least 
5000 detached papers. 

There is only one thing to be, regretted; and that is, a short 
notice in the title-page,—‘ very few copies of this work have been 
printed ;’ because, if there be one book of which it had been more 
desirable to have a large impression than another, a work of so 
much labour, and so much utility, is precisely the one. Perhaps, 
also, we might complain that the work is in lithography; for 
though it be in general beautifully executed, and, more especially, 
in the tabular parts, remarkably clear, yet the written character, 
particularly when so very minute as it is in the greater part of these 
pages, is never so easily read as the common character of printing 
types. These are, however, minor objections; and now, that the 
book exists, we doubt not that the very laborious, and, as we 
have every reason to believe, very accurate author, will meet with 
abundant encouragement to induce him to print it in a clearer cha- 
racter, and in a more copious supply. 

The work, as is mentioned in the title-page, commences at the 
reign of Alfred, from whom the beginning of the naval power of 
England may be dated. Previous to that era, indeed, there must 
have been the boats of the Celts, the gallies of the Romans, and 
the ships of the Saxons ; and, if what is said of the Pheenicians 
trading to Cornwall for tin, can be implicitly relied on, it is pro- 
bable that the inhabitants of the southern parts of the island, were 
familiar with ships of a considerable burthen at a very early period. 
The civil wars, however, which had long wasted the country, and 
the circumstance of two conquests, the latter of a barbarous peo- 
ple, had destroyed the fighting marine of England, if it did pos- 
sess any; and previous to the reign of Alfred, and during the 
early part of it, the people had to contend with the invading Danes, 
not upon the sea, as would have been most desirable, as well as most 
natural, but upon land, after the invaders had debarked, and taken 
up a position. We cannot resist taking the following extract from 
M. Moreau, and we do this the more readily, that the nature of his 
work generally does not admit either of extract or of abridgment : 


‘There is nothing in the world more difficult, than to restore a naval 
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power when it is fallen into decay, in a country where there is little foreign 
trade, to furnish ships, and to be a nursery for seamen; and in the face 
of enemies who are masters of the sea. To an ordinary genius this must 
appear impracticable. What admiration, then, is justly due to that extra- 
ordinary prince, who not only attempted, but accomplished, that difficult 
undertaking; who raised a mighty naval power, almost out of nothing; revived 
foreign trade, and wrested the dominion of the seas out of the hands of the 
insulting Danes. This was the great Alfred, who presents himself in so 
many amiable points of view, to one who studies the Anglo-Saxon history, 
that it is impossible not to contract the fondest and most enthusiastic ad- 
miration of his character. It is much to be lamented, that we have such 
imperfect accounts of the means by which this great prince accomplished 
the many wonders of his reign, and particularly of the methods by which 
he restored the naval power and foreign trade of England, when they were 
both annihilated. The few historians of those times were wretched monks, 
who knew little of these matters, and thought it sufficient to register, in 
their meagre chronicles, that such and such things were done, without ac- 
quainting us with the means by which they were accomplished. We must 
try, however, to make the best of the few imperfect hints which they have 
left us, and endeavour to set this important part of the naval history of 
England in as clear a light as possible. 


‘ Nothing can more fully demonstrate the state of the shipping and trade 
of England, at the accession of Alfred to the crown, than the feebleness of 
the first fleet with which he encountered his enemies at sea. After four 
years’ preparation, he got together five or six small vessels, with which he 
put to sea in person, A. D. 875, and meeting with six sail of Danish pirates, 
he boldly attacked them, took one, and put the rest to flight; (Chron. 
Saxon, p. 83). A victory which, though small in itself, probably gave him 
no little joy, as it was on an element to which the Anglo-Saxons had long 
been strangers. His misfortunes at land, which threatened the total ruin 
of himself and kingdom, obliged him to suspend the prosecution of raising 
a naval power, for some time. But no sooner had he retrieved his affairs, 
by the great victory which he obtained over the Danes at Eddington, A. D. 
878, than he resumed his former scheme, and pursued it with redoubled 
ardour ; and the means he employed to accomplish it, were equally humane 
and wise. Instead of satisfying his revenge, by putting the remains of the 
Danish army to the sword, when they were in his power, he granted them 
an honourable capitulation, persuaded their leaders to become Christians, 
assigned them land in East Anglia and Northumberland, and made it 
their interest to defend that country which they came to plunder; (W. 
Malms., 1. 2, c.4). With the assistance of these Danes, who had many 
ships, and were excellent sailors, he fitted out a powerful fleet, which, As- 
serius tel!s us, he manned with pirates, which was the name given to the 
Danes by all the other nations of Europe; and with this fleet he fought 
many battles against other Danish fleets, with various success ; (Asser. p. 9). 
There can be no doubt that this wise prince put many of his own natural 
subjects on board that fleet, both to learn the arts of navigation and fighting 
ships, and to secure the fidelity of the Danes, of which he had good reason 
to be suspicious. Still further to increase the number of his seamen, he 
invited all foreigners, particularly the people of old Saxony and Friesland, 
to enter into his service, and gave them every possible encouragement; 
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(Asser. p. 13). As he well knew that a flourishing trafle was the best 
nursery for seamen, and of great advantage to the kingdom, he invited his 
subjects to embark in it by various means, as particularly by lending them 
money and ships. By these, and, probably, by other methods, which have | 
not come to our knowledge, Alfred raised so great a naval force, in a few 
years, that he was able to secure the coasts of his kingdom, and protect the 
trade of his subjects.’—fol. i. 


Although the immediate successors of the great Alfred do not 
appear to have used any active means for keeping up that naval 
superiority which his wisdom and patriotism had produced, yet, for 
about a century, it seems to have been continued by the people 
themselves ; nor was it till in the reign of Ethelred, that the Danes, 
under Sweyne of Denmark, and Olof Trygvason of Norway, again 
threatened, and finally succeeded, in subjecting the Saxons to 
Danish power; and this, mainly, through the neglect into which 
the marine had begun to fall. The contributions which the Danes 
levied, in their excursions between the years 991 and 1012, may 
seem, considering the then state of the world, of incredible amount, 
being not less than 128,000 pounds weight of silver. In the contest 
which took place in the immediate vicinity of London, between 
Edmund Ironside and Canute, the Dane, the latter had the advan- 
tage, in consequence of his naval superiority; and, though he did 
not at first succeed in the conquest of the city, he dug a canal by 
the Surrey end of London bridge, so as to bring his ships above 
that structure; and so invested the city, that, after he had been 
acknowledged sovereign, he levied upon it 11,000 pounds of silver, 
in addition to 72,000, upon the rest of the kingdom. But, upon 
this, he dismissed the greater part of his Danish followers, and set 
about the establishing of a more powerful marine than had hitherto 
appeared in the North Seas; and then, during his reign, the com- 
merce of England was not only safe from pirates, but greatly ex- 
tended over the northern parts of Europe. 

About two hundred years after the first establishment of the 
navy by Alfred, the unfortunate Harold, who, next to Alfred, was 
the ablest of all the Saxon princes, paid great attention to the 
navy; and, no doubt, the fleet of 700 ships, which he had collected 
in the channel, would have been sufficient to prevent the invasion 
by William of Normandy, had not the greater part of it been 
drawn toward the North Nea, in order to chastise the unprovoked 
hostility of Harold Hardrad, the Norwegian king. Even after the 
memorable battle of Hastings, which appears to have been fatal only 
in consequence of the death of the gallant, but too adventurous, 
Harold, the English fleet was superior to that of the invaders, 
and kept them pent up in the harbours of Hastings and Pevensay. 

William made great exertions, to extend both the naval strength 
and the commercial wealth of the kingdom ; and, though this was 
probably done more with a view to the retaining of his double 
dominions, than from any desire to ameliorate the condition of the 
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people, on either side of the Channel, yet it unquestionably had 
the latter effect; and the institution of the Cinque Ports, with 
their privileges, no doubt tended to give a stability to the mari- 
time power of the country, which it had not attained even in the 
days of Alfred. 

About a century after the Conquest, the fleet, equipped by 
Richard Coeur de Lion, for the purpose of carrying him and his 
mistaken followers to Palestine, appears to have been powerful 
and well equipped, and may be recorded as another step in the 
naval history of England; soon after this, the whole vessels in the 
kingdom were impressed into the public service, by king John; 
and the navy gradually increased, till, at the equipment for the siege 
of Calais, by Edward III., in 1346, there were 748 vessels, having 
on board 14,956 mariners. 

During the wars of York and Lancaster, the naval power and 
foreign trade languished ; but they recovered, although in Janu- 
ary 1548, there were only 53 vessels, burthen 11,268 tons, mount- 
ing 2085 pieces of ordnance, and carrying 7,731 soldiers and sai- 
lors. In the reign of Elizabeth, much attention began to be paid 
to the navy ; but the result seems to have been an increase of cou- 
rage and skill, rather than any great addition of numbers; and in 
1588, the memorable year of the Spanish Armada, the fleet of 
England amounted to 190 ships, of 31,539 tons burthen, and 
manned by 14,956 hands. It was in this reign that a regular an- 
nual supply was first made for the navy. 

In the year 1625, the navy had increased in tonnage, compared 
with that left by Elizabeth at her death; but the number of ships 
had decreased, being 42 at the former period, and only 33 at the 
latter. Ten years afterwards, the naval history is marked by the 
first attempt of Charles to impose ship-money, which was con- 
tinued for four years, and led to the dethronement of that monarch, 
and the establishment of the Commonwealth. About this period, 
too, the ships were classed according to their rates; and, during 
the Protectorate, the number of ships had so much increased, that 
there were 154, of the different rates, having a burthen of 57,463 
tons. At this time, too, the celebrated navigation-act, which had 
originated in the time of Cromwell, was re-enacted, by which it 
was provided, that foreigners were not allowed to import into Eng- 
land, in their ships, any merchandize except the produce of their 
respective countries; and that the British colonists could not carry 
their produce to any country without bringing the same first to 
England. Whatever might be the effect of an act of this descrip- 
tion in amore liberal age of the world, and when the navy is 
completely established, there seems little doubt that it was, at 
the time, highly beneficial, and that it contributed not a little to 
that progressive increase of the naval strength of the country, 
which continued to become more and more extended and effective; 
until, in the triumph over the last powerful combined fleet of the 
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enemies of England, off Trafalgar, the career of maritime conquests, 
and that of the most brave, daring, and successful of a long line of 
maritime conquests, terminated together. 

The details which Mr. Moreau gives of the state of the navy and 
commerce, in the latter part of their history, and more especially 
during the last fifty years, do not admit of any abridgment, or even 
of any description, which could make them at all intelligible, in a 
less compass than that which they occupy in his work ; and as they 
extend over a full three-fourths of it, their quotation at length is of 
course out of the question. One table we may notice, as present- 
ing a general view of the progress and fluctuations of the shippin 
trade at every port in the three kingdoms, together with that of the 
different colonies ; and also the number and tonnage of foreign ves- 
sels entered inward and cleared outwards, from 1791 to 1825 inclu- 
sive, with the exception of the year 1796, the records of which were 
unfortunately consumed by the fire at the custom-house in 1814. 
In this table there are some very remarkable changes ; and if it were 
carefully studied, in conjunction with the local history and changes 
in the industry of the people at each port, there can be no question 
that a body of information, relating to commercial matters, would 
be obtained, of which, elsewhere, it would be difficult to find the equal. 

The author, confining himself strictly to that which is matter of 
fact and history, takes no notice of what are likely to be the effects 
of the new navigation laws upon the commercial marine of the 
country; neither does he in any way notice that real or fancied falling 
off which, in latter times, is supposed to have characterised the 
royal navy. But though these considerations, and more especially 
the latter, have not formed any part of his plan, it is extremely dif- 
ficult, and would not be altogether wise, to conclude our remarks 
without making at least a slight allusion to the subject ; and this 
we are the more justified in doing, inasmuch as throughout the 
whole period of a thousand years, to which they refer, the statistic 
documents which Mr. Moreau has brought together, completely 
demonstrate the position, that the royal navy of England has, from 
the era of Alfred to the present time, been the barometer of her 
prosperity and the bulwark of her strength. He has given us, in 
the stubborn technicality of arithmetical figures—figures which 
never can be refuted by the boldest figures of the most ingenious 
authoritative speech—a complete confirmation of that sentiment of 
the poet, which is as true to philosophy as it is in accordance with 
the unsophisticated feelings of the national character : 

‘¢ Britannia needs no bulwark, 
No towers along the steep ; 
Her march is on the mountain wave, 
Her home is on the deep.” 


It does not, however, require the labours of the annalist, or the 


ardour of the poet, to tell the inhabitants of these islands that their 
defence against foreign invasion consists in the dominion of those 
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seas by which they are surrounded, in like manner as their do- 
mestic improvement has mainly consisted in the facilities of com- 
munication afforded to them by those seas. They are a more 
powerful barrier than any wall against the foe, at the distance 
of but a few leagues, and a certain, easy, efficient highway 
to the friendship of man, and for the mutual exchange of the 
products of industry at the remotest point of the earth’s sur- 
face. If, then, this be a truth which forces itself upon every man 
who can understand a map, and draw from it the slightest conclu- 
sion—if every Briton inhales it with that air which is to him the 
breath of life—if it form the pathos of every tale, the burden of 
every song, the crown of every thing noble in the history of the 
country,—how shall those who have the control of public affairs 
stand acquitted, and they who represent the people, and take the 
most solemn oaths to preserve their rights and perpetuate their com- 
bined greatness, stand any thing but condemned, if it be found that. 
the marine of England has been in the smallest tittle sacrificed to 
the cupidity of party, or the working of individual corruption ?— 
Nay, how shall they stand acquitted before their country—before 
their consciences, if they have sacrificed the dark but terrible ma- 


jesty of the naval power, even for the tinsel and glitter of an army! 


—if it shall be said, that while our generals were contending on a 
foreign soil, for objects which were not ours—while they overthrew, 
in the cause of those who were not our friends, the armies of those 
who should not have been our enemies, the recoil of the fool-hardy 
though daring and powerful stroke, fell upon the navy of England, 
and left us nothing but the bubble of military glory, in the room 
and stead of our natural, our national, and our ere while invincible 
strength? Upon a former occasion, poison was added to the sting 
of the satirist, by his being enabled to say, 


** Newmarket’s glory rose as Britain’s fell ;” 


but the sting will be more severe, and the poison more deadly, if a 
future satirist shall have the means of saying that, for the sake of 
an army which she could only use in foreign lands, on the offensive, 
and for foreign purposes, England sacrificed her noblest means of 
defence ! We should be unwilling to entertain this position, were 
it not that we think there are, in the voice of public opinion, as well 
as in the conduct of the two branches of the public service, some 
circumstances which afford a strong confirmation,—at least, a con- 
firmation so apparently strong that a refutation of it requires some- 
thing more than a speech from a secretary, or the asseveration of 
a lay lord. 

We are very willing to admit, that since Nelson’s last victory, the 
scope for our fleets has been narrowed ; and we will not refuse or 
reject the necessary inference, that even a navy will rust if it lie 
idle ; nay, we will concede so far as to admit, that in the partial ac- 
tions which have taken place since that memorable time, there has 
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been no lack of skill or gallantry in the commanders, and no falling 
off of courage inthe men. Nor have we any doubt that, at this mo- 
ment, the British navy is as superior to that of any of the Continental 
powers, as it has been in the average of periods of peace. But these 
are not the grounds upon which to bring the question to issue: the 
grand inquiries are, does the British navy occupy the same share 
of the people’s attention and admiration, and receive the same pre- 
eminent and unadulterated watchfulness, which it did in those times 
when, but for it, these islands might have been provinces of some 
Continental kingdom? We fear not—we find not; for, for once we 
hear the navy alluded to, either in the common conversation or com- 
mon writings of the day, we hear the army mentioned a hundred 
times ; while, to appeal to a very humble, but by no means an un- 
erring test, the signs of our public houses exhibit a continual recur- 
rence of Wellington, where Cochrane or Nelson should be, and per- 
haps once were. 

This change in public opinion is not, however, to be regarded as 
a cause: it is an effect; a merely secondary effect of something 
operating at head quarters. That something arises partly from the 
different forms, according to which the governments of the army 
and navy are constituted ; and partly from the different modes in 
which the details of them are paid, considering the different way in 
which each is originally manned, and administered in practice. The 
navy is commanded by a junto; the army, by a single chief: the 
navy is, at least generally understood to be, under party—-perhaps 
we should rather say, family influence; while, under the late Com- 
mander-in-chief, all such influence in the army was zealously re- 
sisted. That these circumstances account for all the changes which 
have taken place, we will not venture to say; but we are sure that 
they account for no inconsiderable portion of them, and we are 
equally sure that they are completely the reverse of what, in as far 
as promotion is concerned, took place in the better days of the 
navy. It used to be said, that the British army, though composed 
of better men, was worse officered than any other army, inasmuch 
as the ladder of promotion was purchase and favour ; but that the 
British navy was better officered than any navy, because there merit 
and experience were the sole means of advancement. In these times, 
the people at home looked upon the two branches of the service with 
a geographical eye, as it were ; and because the soldier was less use- 
ful for purely British purposes, they seem to consider his profes- 
sion as less nationally honourable, and the way in which he was 
commanded, as less important to the welfare and glory of the nation. 
Hence, rank in the army was looked upon as a thing which might 
be bestowed upon a favourite, or bought with money. But, in con- 
sequence of the permanent value of the navy, it was held that an 
office of trust there was above all favour and all price, and had to 
be won ere it could be worn. 


The case is now altered,—a little for the better it may be in the 
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army, and very much for the worse it is in the navy. We do not 
mean to say, that since the poe many mustachioed heroes have 
not been promoted in the land service, who would be more in their 
element, and, in the event of another war, would prefer 


‘¢ Capering nimbly in a lady’s chamber, 
To the lascivious pleasing of a lute,” 
far before 
‘< Frightening the souls of fearful adversaries ;” 


but the extent to which this has taken place, and the way of its 
taking place, have much less of novelty as well as of mischief in 
them, than what has occurred in the navy. Who, we would ask, 
are the persons who have been retained in commission, and ad- 
vanced in promotion, since the marine service became safe as well 
as profitable, even for the softest landsman? We appeal to the mus- 
ter-rolls—we appeal to the disclosures that have been made in the 
House of Commons—we appeal to the hundreds of scar-seamed 
veterans, who, having spent their thirty, aye, and some of them 
their forty years, in the hardest and the hottest service of their coun- 
try, are now starving on the scantiest half-pay, as lieutenants, or 
even (proh pudor!) condemned to drudge at menial offices, for 
which in spirit and in habit they are but ill qualified, as superan- 
nuated midshipmen ! 

Now, if there be any one means of degrading the navy—of 
bringing down its character, and its efficiency, beyond those of 
any other navy under the canopy of heaven, truly these are the 
means ; and fatal for the present honour, and when war comes, 
(as come some day it must), for the future security of this country, 
was the hour when, for purposes purely political, this grand palla- 
dium of the nation was placed under the custody and the control 
of a lay lord, and had all the unprovided sons of the aristocracy 
tumbled into it, as so much ballast. It has been said, again and 
again, that owing to ignorance in the felling, the selecting, the 
preparing, and the attending to the timber in the building depart- 
ments of the navy, the dry rot is consuming the ships more rapidly 
than ever the combined powers of the elements and the enemy 
consumed them, during the stormiest weather, and the fiercest 
war. But truly this, bad though it be (and it is part and parcel 
of the same system—-of the same bungling committal of the ma- 
nagement of ships and sailors, to those who are ignorant of both), 
is nothing compared with that moral dry rot which has the while 
been wasting away the spirit and energy of the navy—and wasting 
these in such a manner, as that the forest, whence a supply may 
be drawn, is consumed at the same time. Formerly, there was a 
climmering of hope through the dark oppression of the impress : 
if the tar was contented to be before the mast for life, he looked 
towards the comfort of a wooden leg in Greenwich Hospital; and as 
the impress (unlike the voluntary enlistment for the land service,) 
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took the energetic and the ambitious along with the idle, the daring 
Spirits saw a path before them, clear, save from storm and shot, all 
the way up to admiral of the fleet; and there cannot be a doubt, 
that while this was some compensation to them, for the hardship 
of impressment, and the taking of them forcibly away from their 
natural hope of ultimately rising to the command of merchant ves- 
sels, constituted the master-pulse in the heart of the navy. But 
if this is to be taken away; how, with the evidence of those 
who have been promoted, as well as of those who have not been 
promoted, staring them in the face, can any seamen, of any spirit, 
or any ambition (and without these, what is a seaman good for ?) 
remain in the navy, if there be a possibility of escaping from the 
hopeless degradation to which, in consequence of the fatal system, 
they are subjected? It is clear, therefore, that the ultimate effect 
of even an apparent partiality in the naval promotions, would pa- 
ralyse the spirit of every crew, down to the meanest individual, 
and that consequently whatever were the ability or the spirit of 
the injudiciously-chosen officers—the officers elevated over the 
heads of men of longer standing or greater experience, they would 
want these daring individuals, without whom the genius of a Nel- 
son had been in vain. 

But, in the event of a war breaking out (and the experience of a 
thousand years has shewn that, in the navy at least, such con- 
tingency ought never to be overlooked), the deterioration of the 
crews of our ships of war, how fatal soever it may be, will not be 
the worst part of the evil. Other nations have shewn that the 
could find sailors not very much inferior to our own, while the in- 
feriority of their officers was proverbial ; and proverbial, because it 
is utterly impossible to form a good naval officer in any school, 
save that of experience. No study of tactics, through the me- 
dium of books, how much soever the party may be disposed to 
such a study, can impart this ability ; the naval commander must 
learn what ‘@ has to do, upon the element where he is to do it; 
and before he can successfully work a ship in battle, he must be 
able to work that ship as a seaman, and give orders for the trim- 
ming her to the elements, as well as for managing her fighting 
tackle, so that she may combat successfully with the enemy. All 
this is demanded, not merely in consequence of the reason of the 
thing itself, but in order to inspire that confidence in the com- 
mander which is necessary to the prompt discharge of so desperate 
a duty of fighting men upon the seas; and if he, to whom the im- 
portant command is entrusted, is not able to acquit himself as a 
thorough seaman at all points, seamen will not, and cannot, from 
the whole tenor of their nature and habits, pay him the requisite 
degree of respect ; and thus their belief in his invincibility being 
shaken, it will to a certainty shake their own courage. 

Now, those scions of aristocracy, of short standing and no ex- 
perience, who have been promoted in the room, and over the heads 
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of those veterans to whom, both in distributive and national jus- 
tice, the promotion belonged, must be exceedingly lame in all the 
better and more necessary elements of their profession. They must 
remain so, from the inactivity of the fleets; nor would it be pos- 
sible, even although those fleets were kept in commission and at 
sea, at a war-expense, to make these young men at all equal to the 
veterans ; because, even granting that they might, in time, learn 
something of mere seamanship, they would still be ‘ fair-weather 
jacks,’ in the fighting sense of the words; and thus the longer 
that the peace continues, even although that peace were made as 
expensive in the navy as possible, the more would the navy be de- 
teriorated, and the less would it be fitted for action, in the event of 
its being again necessary. Indeed, had the system of promotion 
been what it ought to have been, there should not have been a single 
landsman (for those of whom we speak are no better than lands- 
men) promoted, until the very last remaining midshipman, or even 
intelligent man before the mast, who had fought with Nelson, had 
been raised toacommand. We ask, if this, or any thing like this, 
has been done? and for our country’s sake, we turn from the 
answer with a mixture of sorrow and indignation—sorrow, that the 
strong arm of England should be thus broken in the day of peace ; 
and indignation at those by whom the deed has been perpetrated, 





Art. XI. Voyage a Madrid, (Aott et Septembre, 1826). Par Adolphi 


Blanqui. 8vo. pp. 240. 7s. 6d. Paris: Doudey-Dupré. London: 
Treuttel & Wiirtz. 1826. : 


However pleasant a journey from Paris to Madrid may be to the 
person who performs it, and we know of few “ highways”’ that of- 
fer so many changes of agreeable scenery; yet we confess that 
little can now be told of such a tour, which we have not already 
learned from a multitude of travellers. We did not, therefore, ex- 
pect any new discoveries in the volume before us, particularly as it 
relates to a country, that, perhaps, of all others in Europe, is the 
least subject to variation. We thought, however, that as Mr. Blan- 
qui had been in Spain so recently as the autumn of the last year, 
he might have collected some political details not altogether un- 
worthy of attention. In this expectation we have not been quite 
disappointed, as, in fact, it was his especial object to examine the 
actual political condition both of Spain and Portugal. Had he 
been permitted to carry his intention into effect, we have no doubt 
_ that he would have produced a much more important volume than 

that which now lies before us. But as the miserable policy of the 
Spanish government prevented him from proceeding farther than 
Madrid, we have here only such observations as avery limited sur- 
vey enabled him to make. 

He has, very unnecessarily, as we think, devoted a considerable 
portion of his work to the mere description of the towns and vil- 
lages through which he passed, after crossing the Bidassoa, particu- 
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larly as he deviated in no instance from the royal road through 
Toloso, Vittoria, and Burgos. We shall therefore take leave to 
join him at once at the barrier of Fuencarral, where we find him 
involved in as many difficulties, before he effects his entrance into 
Madrid, as if he had arrived there a declared enemy, sword in 
hand, to demand it. His passport had been regularly signed by 
all the numerous authorities that may be said to line the road from 
[run to the capital, and it exhibited in clear and legible charac- 
ters, the words pour voyager en Espagne et Portugal. He was 
told by the officer at the gate, that he could not be permitted to 
pass, as his passport did not contain the word Madrid! <“ What, 
sir,” he asked, “is Madrid then not in Spain?” “ We cannot 
help it,” was the only reply he could get for eight hours, during 
which he was detained at the gate. The cabinet having been con- 
sulted, we presume, in the meantime, and all the old women of 
the court having deliberately considered the matter in their cam- 
arilla, the formidable Frenchman was at length admitted, and 
-behold him in his lodgings at the Puerta del Sol, the rendezvous of 
all the quidnuncs of Madrid. 

The severity of the inquisition, now practised at the gates of this 
capital, is ridiculous beyond all conception. 


‘ During these tedious hours of expectation, I examined carefully the 
vulgar, stupid countenance of the deputy, who affected, in a sort of box 
which he called an office, all the importance of a Prefect of police. Nei- 
ther peasants nor travellers, riding or walking, could enter the city without 
shewing to this person a passport or certificate. Each had to undergo a 
regular inquisition, although his passport was perfectly correct. ‘‘ Who 
are you? where do you come from? what is your business at Madrid ? 
where do you reside? when do you leave?” Such weve the questions put 
by the commissary, with a magisterial air, to every person that passed; the 
answers being carefully taken down in a registry by the secretary. During 
the interval of several hours that I was compelled to remain in this dex of 
spies, several of the poor peasants, mistaking me for an officer, came and 
presented their papers to me with trembling hands. Some of them poured 
forth an account of themselves with such profusion as to leave me no 
opportunity of undeceiving them; whilst I saw others eagerly pressing 
towards me, in the hope of having their business more speedily dispatched.’ 
pp. 74, 75. 


But this sort of personal investigation, was nothing to what Mr. 
Blanqui had to undergo at the office of the police, whither he went 
to get his passport vised for Portugal. We shall give his account 
of his interview with the intendant. 

‘On-entering the office of the Intendant, I saluted him in Spanish ; but, 
with an impatient and disdainful gesture, he referred me to his Secretary, 
Don Pedro Vingolas, adding, in a low voice, “‘ There goes Lafitte’s agent.” 
“‘ You are known here,” said M. Vingolas; ‘the French police sent us no- 
tice of your coming; you are not what you say you are, your passport is 
not regular.”’ The Intendant then handed him the note sent from Paris. 
‘‘ Sir,” said I, ‘ permit me first to reply to M. Intendant, who accuses me 
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of being an agent of M. Lafitte. M. Lafitte has his own affairs to attend 
to, and, probably, takes but very little interest in your’s ; -if the police of 
Paris has announced my arrival to you, it has also furnished me with a 
passport, inviting you to lend me assistance when necessary. This pass- 
port is perfectly regular, and I am certainly the person I declare myself to 
be.” “ You arerich?” ‘Sir, I have no need to ask money from any 
one.” ‘* You arerich; for it requires to be so to come into this country.” 
“« Sir, that has nothing to do with my passport. It has been countersigned 
by your consul at Bayonne, and by all the authorities, from the frontiers 
to Madrid.” ‘ But I don’t see the visa of the Spanish ambassador at 
Paris.” ‘ That visa is not strictly necessary; I have travelled through 
England and Scotland without the visa of the Spanish ambassador, and 
was never molested.” ‘“‘ Why have you taken the title of surgeon only, 
and omitted that of professor of the School of Commerce?” ‘‘ These two 
titles are not incompatible. Hold out your arm, and you shall see I 
took the one which suited me best.” ‘* You came to Spain, you say, to 
instruct yourself; but there is nothing here superior to what you have left 
behind.” ‘* Were this argument to have any weight, a Frenchman would 
but rarely quit his country. I have already, Sir, seen many interesting 
things, and have still many to see, though Madrid is not larger than one 
of the Fauxbourgs of Paris.” ‘‘ I can scarcely believe that you have come 
here merely to instruct yourself. You have been in the country but a short 
time ; what have you already learned?” ‘I have learned that your hos- 
pitals make one shudder; that your finances are in disorder; that your 
custom-house officers pay more attention to their own interests than your’s ; 
and that your Castilles are greatly in want of water.” ‘ What, is that all ?” 
“Why, I have heard, besides, that the peasants of Andalusia are skilful in 
the cultivation of cotton, sugar-cane, and cochineal; my intention is to 
judge of this with my own eyes. I have letters for all the merchants of 
your southern provinces.” ‘‘ Vagabonds are always well supplied with 
letters.” ‘* How, tlten, do you distinguish persons of probity? But, for 
your further security, I shall tell you, that [am a married man; that I have 
left my wife enceinte; and that I have need of peace, both for her interest 
as well as my own.” ‘ We have nothing to do here with the interest of 
women with child.” ‘ Mr. Secretary, the police of France is not infallible ; 
and if it has, through mistake or baseness, represented me to you as a dan- 
gerous and suspicious person, I warn you to reflect before you insult me. 
I know the respect due to your character—do not forget the laws of hos- 


pitality.” ’"—pp. 84—88. 

At the close of this conversation, not less characteristic of the 
Spaniard than of the Frenchman, our traveller was desired to re- 
turn the following day, when his hopes of being allowed to proceed 
to Portugal were finally extinguished. We must translate the au- 
thor’s note of this conversation also, as it is really curious. 


‘In the morning I returned to the police, and was received this time by 
the secretary Vingolas. ‘‘ We certainly cannot, sir,” said he, accosting me, 
‘let you have a passport for Portugal.” ‘‘ May I take the liberty of asking 
the ground of your refusal?” ‘Your explanations are not satisfactory.” 
“1 think that they are perfectly clear.” ‘‘ They should have been so, to 
enable you to get what you want.” ‘What do you charge me with?” 
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“Nothing.” “ This arbitrary proceeding, sir, terribly resembles the inqui- 
sition.” ‘To be sure, all this is purely enquisttorial (these two words still 
echo in my ears), it is on account of the inquisition that we are here, what ! 
you whoare reputed to be so knowing, not to be aware of this?” ‘ I should 
have done you that honour, sir.” “ What a youth it is! the secret is, to be 
strong: it costs a great deal to find it out—but once have the power you 
ought to useit. This was what Buonaparte did.” ‘ A pleasing patron 
no doubt for legitimate monarchs.” ‘‘ Again, you shew your youth, mode- 
rate yourself—do not go to Portugal. We will return to you your papers 
only on condition that you state in writing the places you have frequented, 
and the persons you have visited.” ‘“ Sir, I request to be allowed twenty- 
four hours to deliberate, before I submit to this insult.” Thus ended our 
conversation.’—pp. 89, 90. 


Strange to say, the French minister at Madrid, or rather his 
secretary, advised M. Blanqui to submit to the indignity which the 
police imposed upon him, of giving in a list of the places which he 
had frequented, and of the persons whom he had visited. But his 
progress to Portugal was absolutely forbidden. From all that has 
since occurred, no reasonable man can doubt, that the preparations 
then making, near the frontiers of that country, for the invasion 
since carried into effect, were the real cause of this extraordinary 
vigilance. 

Our traveller, being now obliged to end his tour at Madrid, 
amused himself, in that dull and stately capital, as well as he 
could. We pass over his observations on its public buildings and 
general appearance ; but before we come to his politial remarks, 
we must give a single anecdote, which speaks volumes for the 
wretched state of whole classes in the Peninsula. 


‘ As I was leaving the theatre, a man approached me with evident con- 
fusion in his countenance, to beg charity. ‘‘ Sir,” said he, “ I am an officer 
of artillery without any pay ; I have three children to support—pray do 
something for me.” Such applications are very common. An English 
traveller told me that while he was at Seville, some time ago, he was 
accosted by a very tall Spaniard, who told him to deliver his purse, or he 
would kill him if he hesitated. “‘ There it is,” said the stranger, “‘ but it is 
a miserable trade you drive, and that too in a dangerous place.” The 
Spaniard, seeing that he was an Englishman, instantly altered his tone. 
‘¢ Sir, sir, my life is in your hands: here is my address, come and see me 
to-morrow : it is in your power either to make me hang myself or to do me 
a great service; come I pray you: you have nothing to fear.” The 
Englishman in effect went to the appointed place: there he’ found eight 
children, who were greedily devouring some fragments of coarse food, with 
all the appearance of distressing hunger. The father (the robber) offered 
to restore the purse to the stranger, who was now very much moved by 
what he saw; and he informed the English gentleman that he was a 
cashiered magistrate, whom despair had forced to this last resource.’— 
pp. 105, 106. 


M. Blanqui confirms the views which we have always entertained 
of the effects likely to be produced by the presence of a French 
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army in Spain. Instead of extinguishing the spirit of liberty, it 
has served rather to cherish and increase the growing disposition 
of the people for a constitution. Hence a system of inquisitorial 
superintendence, extending, as nearly as possible, to every indivi- 
dual of intelligence in the whole community, has been rendered 
necessary on the part of a government foolishly resolved to exercise 
absolute power. A system of more grinding oppression never had 
an example in the world, except, perhaps, that which prevails in 


Ireland.. The following details will afford some idea of its charac- 
ter and extent: 


‘The constitutional party, now decimated by the scaffold or by banish- 
ment, was composed of almost all the enlightened members of the aristo- 
cracy, of proprietors and commercial men. Most of this party, which is, 
to say the least, very numerous, live under a sort of perpetual suspicion, 
and those of them who were employed under the authority of the Cortes, 
are objects of particular vigilance. To extinguish them the famous law 
of purification was got up, which is a real tax—a new method of making 
persons pay for the places which it was desired to take away from them. 
In a succeeding chapter, I shall give the official precedent of the informa- 
tions to be taken under such circumstances. In the meantime, an immense 
majority of the law and medical students, not purified, were excluded, 
since the restoration, from the public courses of these faculties. Their ad- 
mission to the schools of law and medicine are prohibited, and they are, 
consequently, obliged to give up a pursuit which would one day have es- 
tablished them in independent circumstances. A person who is known to 
have joined, directly or indirectly, the constitutional party, if he requires a 
passport, is desired to set down the places whither he is to direct his jour- 
ney ; and should there be two roads leading to the place, he must make 
his election between them. The towns and villages through which he is 
to pass are carefully noted in his passport, and he is obliged to shew it to 
the local authorities as he goes on, on pain of arrest. The royal volunteers 
alone are entitled to travel armed. They are to be met with in great num- 
bers, with a sabre by their side, should they be on horseback; with a mus- 
ket, if walking ; a very great privilege in a country where a person is in 
constant danger of assassination, even at the very gates of the capital. 

‘ The merchants, physicians, advocates, hotel-keepers, all those who are 
enlightened, and in easy circumstances, to whatever profession they belong, 
are connected with the constitutional party. The more prudent, in general, 
observe silence with respect to politics: others confine the expression of 
their disapprobation to an ironical laugh, when any body speaks of the ex- 
cesses of the apostolical faction, in their presence. The officers who had 
the command of the army of the Cortes, or of the provincial militia, main- 
tain the utmost reserve; but this discretion proceeds from an excessive 
spirit of revenge by which they are animated. Veterans in the war of in- 
dependence, once so proud, now so humbled, with what eyes can they look 
on the young officers, scented all over, insulting their lowly state every 
day, either in the avenues to the Prado, or from the galleries of the Escu- 
rial? Should a new storm ever sweep over the Peninsula, there will be a 
terrible cloud over the ranks of this body, which hatred and fanaticism 
shall have decimated. ! could not hear without concern the barbarous ac- 
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counts of those old officers, who thought that they fought for their country, 
and had reason to lament that their victories were earned for capuchins. 
How many of them have I seen lament that their blood was shed in the 
war against Napoleon, when they compared the effects of the theocratic 
power with the vast projects of Ferdinand’s gaoler ! 

‘ The Apostolicals, that is to say, the majority of the nation (for we must 
count the people as we would flocks and herds, by heads), are not yet 
cloyed with the proscription and slaughter of this party. Three or four 
thousand assassinations, ten thousand families in exile; from twelve to 
fifteen hundred judicial executions, are unable to satiate this stupid popu- 
lation, which observes one hundred and fifty holidays every year, not to 
mention those days when victims are either hung or buried, and who are 
brought to the place of execution in baskets, drawn by asses. The monks 
dispose of this multitude according to their furious passions : by its means 
do they prolong the agonies, and multiply the sufferings, of their victims : 
by its means they influence, occasionally, the councils of the prince, ex- 
claiming, under the windows of his palace, ‘‘ Long live the absolute king! 
Long live the holy inquisition !”’— pp. 141—145. 

There is no question, that what is called the Apostolical party is, 
at present, the predominant power in Spain. To what extent they 
_mean to carry their hostility to freedom, in their own country, as 
well as in Portugal, may be collected from thetr recent proceedings. 
Among these we must relate, in the words of M. Blanqui, the 
outrage which they committed against the laws of nations, by their 
treatment of the son of Murat. Our author received the anecdote 


from captain Hunter Ward, of the 43d regiment, stationed at 
Gibraltar. 


‘ It is known that last year, Lucien Murat, son of the ex-king of Naples, | 


proceeding from Europe to America, stopped, some time, at Malaga to pro- 
vide himself with a supply of wine. One day, as he was walking near 
the harbour, he was accosted by a wretched looking man, who offered a 
sabre of very fine appearance, which he said he wanted to part with. Young 
Murat declined purchasing it at first, saying that such a weapon was useless 
to one who was just going on board. However, at length he was overcome 
by the entreaties of this man, who stated himself to be a reduced officer, 
—no rare character in Spain. Up to that moment nothing unusual 
occurred, except what might naturally take place between seller and pur- 
chaser. The son of the ex-king soon landed at Gibraltar, where he waited 
a means of transport to America. He became intimate with the officers of 
the garrison, amongst whom was Mr. Hunter Ward, the person of whom I 
received the following anecdote:—On a fine day, having shewn himself 
several times on horseback in the lines*, our traveller received a note to the 
following purport: ‘* Sir, a woman whose heart is yours, is informed that 
you are about to set out on a very long voyage, and it is possible she may 
never see you again. She trusts to your houour, and desires to speak with 
you fora moment. Leave the lines—she waits for you.” This note was, 
very soon, no longer a mystery, and Lucien Murat thought himself very 





* « The neutral space between the English posts and the Spanish videttes 
As so called.’ 
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fortunate, and was envied not by a few. But he was destined to undergo 
a bitter disappointment. Scarcely had he passed the English territory, when 
a Spanish alguazil seized his horse, and conducted the rider to a neighbourin 
port, where he was recognised. ‘‘ Are you not the son of Murat?” “M 
father was the king of Naples.” ‘‘ Whence do you come hither?” (The 
passport was a jocose one, and he dare not exhibit it). ‘‘ Sir, I am taking 
an airing.” ‘¢ Taking an airing! it is you that have been purchasing 
Riego’s sabre at Malaga—you hold the magic weapon of the revolutionists 
-—you come to conspire, wretch!” And forthwith he was plunged into a 
dungeon, instead of meeting with expected bliss. There, stretched on q 
pallet of straw, and subsisting on the vilest food, he was obliged, for more: 
than a month, to put up with the grossest insults. ‘‘ Villain!” they would 
say to him, ‘‘ you shall atone for the crimes of your father, and the massacre 
at Madrid*; never shall you see liberty again, and happy will it be for you 
if you are not torn to pieces.’ Such were the communications which he 
heard from morning until night. The English officers, now thinking that 
his good fortune was lasting a long time, began to be apprehensive for 
him: and at length they thought of making inquiries of the Spanish autho- 
rities about him. Their frequent applications being unavailable, an official 
summons was at last sent, on the part of the governor of Gibraltar: the 
unfortunate Lucien, all pale and haggard, emerged from his dungeon, 
whither he had been dragged, to all appearance, deliberately, and with a 
degree of perfidy, the bare idea of which makes one shudder. But he was 
suffered to leave his prison only on condition that he would embark by the 
first vessel for America. —pp. 170—174. 


We do not find any further political details worth transcribing, 
M. Blanqui devotes several chapters to the proceedings of the 
Cortes, in 1823, on the departure of the king for Seville, and 
again on his departure from the latter city to ie and during his 
residence there. The first removal has been fully described already 
by Mr. Quin, in his “ Visit to Spain,” from his own personal obser- 
vation. The history of the Cortes, after their arrival at Seville, 
M. Blanqui has supplied from documents which have been pub- 
lished long since, and therefore we deem it unnecessary to refer to 
them here. We regret that he was not allowed to complete his in- 
tended tour, as, under the existing circumstances of Spain and Por- 
tugal, a work detailing their actual condition, would be highly 


interesting, and peculiarly valuable in our own country. 





Art. XII. Souvenirs de l’'Emigration, a usage de ‘apeate actuelle, 
Par le Marquis de Marcillac. 8vo., pp. 218. Paris: Baudouin. 1825. 


One of the questions iptimately connected with the history of the 
French Revolution, which has never yet. been fully discussed, is 
this, Was the emigration of the noblesse, politic’? Was it not, in 





‘* Murat commanded at Madrid at the time of the famous insurrection 
in 1808, against the French, and then he cared very little about spilling 
Spanish blood.’ 
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fact, the principal cause of all the disasters that followed? They 
abandoned their high stations in the community, and their places 
were instantly filled up by the very dregs of the populace, not only 
in Paris, but throughout the provinces. Hence, no sense of de- 
cency or justice presided over these assemblies and tribunals, to 
shih the fortunes of the state were thus unhappily committed ; 
and nothing was heard of, during the existence of the republic, but 
measures of the most atrocious nature, calculated to retain the 
power so acquired, in the brawny hands, to whose violence no re- 
sistance was offered. 

In the little volume before us, the author slightly considers this 
question, and insists that events have, manifestly, proved the im- 
policy of a measure, which was, at first, believed to be the best 
security for the safety of the monarchy. He justly observes, that 
‘to remove one’s-self from the throne, in order to support it; to go 
out of France, in order to re-conquer France; to divest one’s-self 
of one’s influence, in order to make use of that influence, were un- 
pardonable errors, upon which history ought to pass the severest 
judgement.’ Notwithstanding this observation, the greater part of 
M. de Marcillac’s book is occupied with what may be called his 
reminiscences of the emigration, which he relates in a lively and 
enthusiastic manner. 

He left his: paternal roof on the 20th of March, 1791, and after 
traversing Switzerland, where he thought the fire of the revolution 
was extinct, and where he was now taught a very different doc- 
trine, having with difficulty escaped from being stoned to death as 
an emigrant, he arrived at Worms, and presented himself to the 
prince de Condé and the dukes de Bourbon and d’Enghien. ‘1 
was inscribed,’ he informs us, ‘on the list of honour. I was the 
sixtieth. This list was soon filled up to the number of one hun- 
dred: and such was the enthusiasm of the moment, that when 
this number was completed, the list was closed; and we, unani- 
mously, declared every Frenchman disgraced, and unworthy to serve 
the king, whose name was not found on this sacred roll, of which 
we each took a formal copy. I well remember, while it grieves me 
to think of a degree of passionate enthusiasm which has been so 
often productive of the most injurious consequences, and which 
we always blame when reason resumes her empire, that we objected 
to the admission of a colonel of the Queen’s cavalry, who solicited 
to be enrolled, as the hundred and first or second.’ It is no wonder, 
therefore, that so many emigrants, who tendered their services after 
this ‘sacred roll’ was completed, should have complained of the 
cool reception which they experienced. Folly itself could not have 
devised a more absurd and mischievous plan for serving the mo- 
narchy than this. 

The details which M.de Marcillac furnishes of the treatment 
experienced by the emigrants, from their allies, Prussia, Austria, 
and Russia, throw great light on many proceedings which have 
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been hitherto wrapped in clouds of mystery. He relates one strik- 
ing fact, which quite surprised us, and which he gives as an illus- 
tration of what he calls ‘the perfidy that governed the councils of 
the cabinets,’ at the moment that Dumouriez was concentrating his 


force on the post of Islettes, in order to cover Chalons and the 
road to Paris. 


‘ The head-quarters of the princes were established at Somme-Suippes ; 
those of the king of Prussia at the Chateau Dampierre. The position of 
the French army had been reconnoitred, and it was found so impracticable, 
that it caused the plan of attack to be delayed for a long time. It ap- 
peared even, that some idea was entertained, at one moment, of turning 
their position, and of taking the road to Rheims. But in a council, at 
which the princes and some of their generals attended, it was resolved to 
attack the position by main force. The princes demanded, as the post of 
danger, the assault of the battery on the right. The day was appointed 
for this affair, which was to decide the fate of the campaign, and to open 
to the allies the road to Paris, if they obtained the victory, of which they 
had no doubt. The Prince Royal, or prince Louis of Prussia (I cannot 
remember which of the two it was), had dined with the princes the day but 
one after the council, in which the battle had been determined on. He 
had staid late, and did not set out till it was dark night. He did not know 
_ the roads ; a guide was sent with him, whom I relieved on his passing the 

Somme-Tourbe, then occupied by the coalition of Auvergne. It was one 
o'clock in the morning when we arrived at the Chateau de Dampierre. I 
was taking leave of the prince, when he said to me, ‘* Monsieur l’aide-de- 
camp, you must be fatigued ; stop here a while: I shall visit the out-posts 
at day-break ; you can accompany me, and I will shew you, in detail, the 
position of the French republican army. The princes will be glad to have 
the report which you will be enabled to make to them.” We mounted our 
horses at three o'clock in the morning. The prince traversed the whole 
line of the French army. When he was opposite the battery on the right, 
‘“‘ That,” said his highness, ‘‘ is the battery which the princes have express- 
ed their wishes to attack. If we engage in the battle, we shall undoubt- 
edly gain it, but to what purpose can it serve? To cause some men to be 
killed—that is all. We shall not save the king; the French do not wish 
it, as I am well assured. I have been lately in Dumouriez’s camp; I have 
seen his army; I have been well received by it; but it has no solicitude 
for the king; such, too, is the general feeling among the soldiers. Why, 
then, shed blood for an object which we cannot attain ?” ’ 


We need not add, that a retreat was ordered, and that the pro- 
jected battle was not fought. 

There is a certain precipitancy of statement apparent in this 
work, which prevents the cautious reader from reposing unquali- 
fied confidence in the assertion of M.de Marcillac. Yet we have 
no doubt that his errors, if any there be, are not intentional, and 
that, though he may not always remember accurately, he never 


consciously invents for the purpose of practising any unworthy de- 
ception. 
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Art. XIII. Indische Bibliothek. Von A. W. Schlegel. Vol. 2. Hefte, 
1,2,3. Bonn. Black & Young: London. 1826. 


From the time that had elapsed since the appearance of the first 
volume of this work, we had begun to fear that its able and estima- 
ble author had discontinued his labours. We greet the appearance 
of these three parts of the second volume, which, together with the 
noble Bhagavat Geeta (published with a Latin translation and notes), 
ive a sufficient assurance to the friends of oriental literature, that 
Schlegel has not abandoned the study of the finest and most phi- 
losophical language that, we believe, the world ever possessed. 

There is something really overwhelming in the contemplation of 
the quantity of knowledge possessed by such a man as A. W. Schle- 

el. What days and years of incessant application must have been 

evoted to the acquisition! All parts of the ancient and modern 
world, their history, their constitutions, their literature, their modes 
of thought, seem as familiar to him as those of his native country. 
His admirable lectures on the Drama, are known and esteemed b 
all Europe. He has presented Germany with a translation of the 
rem part of Shakspeare, that may almost vie with the original ; 

e has invested, in Teutonic attire, the lively and brilliant muse of 
Calderon, Dante, Petrarca ; the classic poets have, at various times, 
rey a him; and such are the powers and flexibility of the Ger- 
man language, that it enables him to rival the Spanish assonnance, 
the Italian terza and ottava rima, and the various measures of clas- 
sical verse ; in short, to give a faithful copy—a cast of the original. 

The present work is solely devoted to subjects connected with 
Indian literature. The portion of it which we are now noticing, con- 
tains a variety of interesting matter, such as W. Humboldt’s remarks 
on the critique, by Langlais, in the Journal Asiatique, on our author’s 
edition of the Bhagavat-Geeta, to which remarks Schlegel makes 
many valuable additions; a continuation of that collection of curi- 
ous disquisitions, called the Indian Sphynx (that on Scipio Nasica 
is very worthy of attention), some translations and letters relating 
to the general subject. We shall confine ourselves to that portion 
of the work, which exhibits a view of the present state of our know- 
ledge of the Indian drama. It appears in the shape of Additions by 
M. Schlegel, to a communication of the names and subjects of some 
plays, made to him by Mr. Wilson, of Calcutta. 

About forty years ago, a passage in the Lettres Edifiantes, led 
that accomplished scholar, Sir W. Jones, to the discovery of the 
fact, that India was possessed of a drama. He immediately applied 
himself with ardour to the pursuit of it, and, at length, presented 
Europe, to its amazement, with the Sacontala of Calidasas, a piece 
which, if nothing else had come to our knowledge, would have suf- 
ficed to inspire us with the highest respect for Indian genius, and 
to shew the erroneousness of the European idea of oriental poetry. 
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When Sir William consulted the literati of India on the subject, 
they all concurred in their assertion of the great wealth and high 
antiquity of their drama. Of the truth of the first part of the as- 
sertion, there is but little doubt; and Mr. Schlegel thinks there is 
a strong presumption for that of the latter, in the circumstance of 
the formation of a peculiar theatrical language in the Sanskrit, 
which may be seen in many articles in Wilson’s Dictionary. Nay, 
Mr, Wilson mentions, in another place, that the Indian theorists 
distinguished no less than two-and-thirty different kinds of dramas. 

One of the pieces in the list given by Mr. Wilson, appears to be 
of some consequence for ascertaining the antiquity of the Indian 
theatre. It is a comedy, full of lively action and of character, 
called the ‘‘ Clay-cart,” written in a simple and antique style, and 
attributed to the pen of Sudrakas, king of the country once called 
Ougein, whom the chronology of the Hindoos, and Col. Wilford, 
place about the year 191 before Christ. The want of a translation 
of this piece, and still more of the original, prevents Mr. Schlegel 
from being able to decide, whether it is the first attempt in an en- 
tirely new art, or whether it supposes earlier models; for, even 
though there should be no more ancient drama existing, it, by no 
means, follows that there were none such. If king Sudrakas was 
really the first dramatic poet of India, their theatre is not quite 
three centuries younger than that of Greece, the oldest that we are 
yet acquainted with. The subjects of the Indian dramas are either 
taken from mythology, like Sacontala, the story of which is an 
episode in the Maha Bharata; or founded on historical anecdotes ; 
or from invention, or finally, scenes from common life. The in- 
quiries of Mr. Schlegel have made out the titles of about twent 
plays, some of the principal of which are as follows :—of the first 
class are, Sacontala; The amorous sports of Crishna, of which 
the subject is the same as that of the lyrical poem; Govinda 
Geeta, or the story of the loves of Crishna, when living among 
the shepherdesses, and of the fair Radha; The histavhve-Atighive, 
or the history of Rama, in seven acts, according to the division of 
the heroic poem into seven books; The Later Destinies of Rama; 
The separation of Rama from Sita, and their reunion after the ter- 
mination of the war of Lanka (Ceylon), and the overthrow of Ra-+ 
venas. Of the second class, the principal is, The Seal of Raksha- 
sas (the minister of Nandas, who was murdered by Chendraguptas), 
and the subject is the reconciliation brought about between them, 
by Chanakyes, the guardian of the latter, in which, by his political 
artifices, he overcomes the repugnance of Rakshasas. The play is 
described as abounding in powerful delineations of character, and 
poetical beauties. This piece is closely connected with another, 
called The Coronation of Chandras; and it is curious to observe, 
that the Indian dramatists practised, like the Greek and English, 
the art of continuing an action through several plays. In the third 
class, we find the Malati and Madhevas, the subject of which is 
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a kind of fairy tale; arid Vikramas and Urvasi, of Calidasas,’ or 
the amours of king Pururavas and the celestial dancer Urvasi. The 
lovers are greatly inconvenienced by the natural jealousy of the 
queen, but, at length, all ends happily. It is full of poetic beau- 
ties, but inferior in tenderness and naiveté to Sacontala. In the 
last class are, the Clay-cart, already mentioned, and the Ratna- 
vali, a very pleasing comedy, attributed to Hersha-Devas, king of 
Cashmere, who reigned in the 11th century. It is, in subject, so 
very like the Vikramas and Urvasi, that the king, or rather the 
poet Dhavalas, who is said to have sold his talents to the monarch, 
might be very easily convicted of plagiarism. It has, however, 
one great merit,—it may be regarded as a faithful picture of the 
manners of the courts and princes of India. The subject is the 
love of Vatsas king of Kausamdi, for Ratnavali, one of the attend- 
ants of the queen; the lady turns out, in the end, to be a princess 
of Ceylon, who had suffered shipwreck on a voyage to the conti- 
nent, whither she was proceeding to be the king’s second wife. 
So, of course, matters are accommodated to the satisfaction of all 
parties. 

This slight sketch will probably suffice to make many persons 
anxious for some more of these dramas than we at present possess, 
and we are happy to find, that some are, and all will, probably, 
soon be translated at Calcutta. 

Whoever looks into the Indische Bibliothek, will, we can assure 
him, find a great deal more to interest him than we have been 
able to notice; and we sincerely hope that the efforts of Schlegel 
will be long directed that way, for few subjects are more important 
or more interesting. 





NOTICES. 


Ant. XIV. Famigle celebri Italiane, del Conte Pompeo Litta,~-fol. 
con rami. Milano. 1820—26. Nos. I—XV. 


Tuts splendid work, unique, we believe, of its kind, is not merely a chro- 
nicle of heraldry; it is an historical and biographical gallery of the illus- 
trious families that have figured in the fastz of modern Italy. Each 
number contains the account of one or two families complete, and forms, 
thereby, a separate work of itself, illustrated by several finely executed en- 
gravings, exhibiting portraits from the best authenticated originals of the 
most distinguished individuals of each respective house, drawings of the 
monuments, statues, &c., erected to their memory, of their armours, 
costumes, and escutcheons. Many of the plates are neatly and tastefully 
coloured. Neither labour nor expense has been spared in the execution of 
either text or engravings. The first numbers we have seen, contain the 
following families :—Sforza of Romagna, Eccelino of Trivigi, Sanvitali 
of Parma, Simonetta of Calabria, Gallio of Como, Triulzio of Milan, 
Cesarini of Rome, Peretti of Montalto, Trinci of Foligno, Cavaniglia of 
Naples, Giovio of Coma, Della Scala of Verona. 
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The names of the great Italian families of the middle ages are not con- 
fined to the annals of the Peninsula, many of them belong to universal 
history. ©The sovereignty which they exercised for centuries over wealthy 
and flourishing states; their wars, alliances and intermarriages with the 
principal European dynasties; the individuals, illustrious in arms, in poli- 
tics, in letters, whom they numbered among their members ; the patronage 
they afforded to the arts; their talents, their virtues, and even their crimes, 
—all have stamped for ever, in the pages of the history of Europe, the names 
of the Visconti, Sforza, Della Scala, Este, Gonzaga, Farnese, Media’, 
Colonna, Orsini, and fifty more, of which Italy is justly proud. The sin- 
gular dignity of the papal tiara has also shed its lustre over a number of 
Italian families, and conferred upon their representatives, for ages after, 
a rank, next to that of princes of the blood—a rank which was supported 
by the then proud splendour of the Roman purple. But these latter ad- 
ventitious honours, bestowed on the Italian aristocracy in the times of its 
real decay, are now fast falling, and will, perhaps, be soon obliterated; not 
80, however, the memory of the ancient founders of the sovereign families 
of the middle ages—of those men of iron courage, of bold enterprize, of 
eagle quick-sightedness, of regal magnificence, and of proud state, whose 
honours and power were acquired by themselves, and through their own 
deeds; who fought and conquered, and ruled and felt, the primates of 
their race, and of their time; their memory will long survive the loss 
of power, of wealth, and of influence, and even the extinction of their 
proud lineage and fair name. 

To retrace the origin—to record the rise and progress of these families— 
to bring them forth, as it were, from their marble monuments, and from 
the dusty scrolis of libraries, and exhibit thus the whole Italian patrician 
order in proud array,—this has been the object of Count Litta’s work ; and 
he has undertaken it with a spirit, and persevered in it, with a zeal, a 
correctness and a taste, that reflect on him the highest credit. He is 
well qualified for his task, not only by being, himself, a member of that 
aristocracy whose genealogies he is thus illustrating, but also, and still 
more, by the qualities of the mind, which distinguish him, in common with 
other members of his family. His is not a work of fulsome flattery, or of 
patrician vanity ; he records with the impartiality of a conscientious his- 

torian, both virtue and guilt, and bestows both praise and blame upon the 
- subjects of his biography, according to their deserts. 

Count Litta is a middle aged man, and, supposing his faculties to accom- 
pany him to a most advanced period, he may still achieve a most splendid 
gallery of Italian great names. We understand he is bent upon persevering, 
in his laborious and expensive undertaking, in which he has met, at first, 
we fear, but very limited encouragement. At the end of three years after 
the appearance of the first number, he had not one hundred subscribers in 
all Italy!’ We hope, however, now that the work has had full time to be- 
come known, that the pride, vanity, and patriotism, or family affection, of 
the numerous patrician families which abound in every Italian state, will be 
excited in favour of this truly national undertaking. Even in other conn- 
tries, it becomes an object of curiosity and interest, and will prove a desira- 
ble addition to any valuable library. Those who may feel interest for some 
particular family only, will be able to provide themselves with its particular 
biography, as every number is sold separately. 
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Art. XV. Lorenz Stark, a Characteristic Picture of a German Family, 
By J. J. Engel. Translated from the German, by J. Gans. 2 vols. 
12mo. 12s. ‘London: Treuttel & Wiirtz. 1826. 


Tue prevailing vice, or, as some will have it, the most usual attraction of 
German tales, consists in mystery and in situations, calculated to strike the 
mind with horror. There are seasons when we can enjoy such stories as 
well as others; for example, when tired of the barley-water sort of poet 
which threatens to deluge the warehouses of most of our present publishers; 
or after a dose of such opiates as abound in most of our modern novels. 
Then it is that we feel the spirit-stirring power of the German muse; with 
an awful gladness we follow her through the deep ravines and ruined castles, 
and over the wild and stormy mountains, which she loves to frequent ; but 
at the same time we take good care to attend her, only, in imagination, and 
to see that all the doors and windows around us are secured, lest she should 
think fit to serve us in person with a writ of Habeas Corpus, returnable in 
the Black Forest. 

On opening the volumes before us, we own we expecied to meet her once 
more in all her glory, but we were much surprised, and so perhaps will be 
the reader, to find that there is not a ghost, a robber, nor even a drop of 
blood shed, from the beginning tothe end of this tale. It is quite a novelty 
in the literature of Germany, for it presents a simple and expressive view of 
every day life in that country, without any of the sentimentality of Kotzebue 
or the theatrical exaggeration of Pichler, We do not mean to say that it 
is a perfect work; far from it. The story is feebly told, and the conversa- 
tions, which abound in it, are stiff and very often dull. Nevertheless, it 
affords a very intelligible, and, we doubt not, a characteristic picture of a 
German family; and it is most probably the precursor of other productions, 
which will be founded on it, as a model, and, at the same time, excel it in 
execution. 

The family, chiefly pourtrayed in it, is that of Lorenz Stark, a merchant 
of Hamburgh; a wealthy, but a singular and yet excellent old man; 
habituated to regulate all his movements upon his calculations of loss and 
gain, but not destitute of generosity and kindness, when a proper oppor- 
tunity calls upon him for the exercise of those feelings. His only son, of 
the same name, inherits all the better nature of his father; but he has a 
great aversion from business, and disdains to calculate, when his feelings 
are touched. The story turns upon this difference of character between the 
father and son. The latter becomes attached to a widow, almost of “a 
certain age,” not rich, and surrounded by three or four children. The 
matter remains a mystery to the father, for some time, who being unable to 
divine the reasons of his son’s frequent absence from home, suspects that 
his engagements are of an improper description. Disputes arise, and a 
separation takes place between them. Some relations however interfere ; 
the attachment is declared, and opposed by the old merchant, at first, upon 
erounds of prudence. The usual representations are made to him, of the 
happiness of his son being endangered, of the virtues of the lady being a 
fortune in themselves; but the argument that has most weight with him 
is the real generosity of principle upon which his son is shewn to have 
acted throughout the whole affair. The result is, of course, the union of 
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the parties, and the old man crowns his blessing with a liberal settlement. 
The story, such as it is, must impress the reader who will peruse the two 
volumes, with a very favourable idea of the class of German society which 
it introduces to his notice. 





Art. XVI. J. Luszadi del Camoens, recati in ottava Rima. Da A. Bric- 
colini. 16mo. pp.377. Paris: Firmin Didot. 1826. 


Tue Lusiad isa poem that is known all over the world, because transla- 
tions of it have appeared in all the modein languages of Europe. To- 
wards the middle of the 17th century, it appeared in Italian, being trans- 
lated, although feebly, by Charles Paggi. The new translation, by Bric- 
coloni, is worthy of being placed on a level with the noblest undertakings 
of poetic talent, that have ever appeared in this department of literature. 

The style of it is pure and noble, the diction animated and picturesque ; 
and the imagery is preserved with a fidelity that diminishes none of its 
native beauty. He has frequently introduced into his translation, and 
with a rare felicity, whole verses, and sometimes hemistichs from the great 
epic poets of Italy. But he has succeeded, particularly, in those bold de- 
scriptions that belong peculiarly to Camoens, and which discover all the 
energies of genius, with which the bard of Lusitania was gifted. ‘The limits 
of this article do not permit us to give long quotations; it will be sufficient 
to transcribe only two or three stanzas, in which Triton, the messenger of 
Neptune, is described, who, by the sound of his marine shell, assembled 
all the inferior gods in the crystal palace of the sovereign of ‘the ocean. 

The originality of the sentiments of the author is rendered, by this able 
translator, with suitable energy of style :— 


‘ Era giovine, grande, orrido e nero, 
Del padre suo trombetta e messaggero. 
L’ispida barba, e ’] folto crin, che steso 
Giu per le spalle lubriche scendea, 
Ha d’acqua pregni e di limo rappreso : 
E ch’ ei pettin non ha ben si vedea: 
Un da ogni ciocca tremola sospeso 
De’ neri nicchi ch’ ivi I’ onda crea ; 
Su la testa cappello ha pur conforme 
Marino guscio di locusta enorme. 
Ignudo é affatto, ché d’ indugia alcuna 
Qualunque veste al nuoto gli saria: 
D’ animaletti che infiniti aduna 
I] mar, suo corpo par coperto sia: 
Mille gamberi e granchi cui la luna 
Si tien per fermo che incremento dia, 
E con guscio lumache, ostriche e molti 
Astachi e ricci, in lordo musco involti. 
Quella, che regge con la destra mano, 
Ritorta conca orribilmente suona ; 
Si che ’l fragor ch’ eccheggiane lontano 
L’ aer d’ intorno e tutto il mar rintrona.’-—Canto vi. 
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Art. XVII. El Traductor Espanol ; or, a new and Practical System for 
Translating the Spanish Language. By Mariano Cubi y Soler. 8vo, 
pp. 225. 8s. London: Boosey & Sons. 1826. 


AmoncG the number of works which have been lately published in this 
country, with the view of facilitating the acquisition of the Spanish lan- 
guage, we think the volume whose title we have here given, deserves a 
prominent station. It has been the object of the learned author to grapple 
chiefly with those difficulties, which a foreigner finds most stubborn when he 
sits down to make himself master of the splendid dialect of the Peninsula, 
Thus, for example, the Spaniards are in the habit of writing the verb and 
the pronoun as if both formed only one word ; as Hicieronlo—they did it ; 
Levantése—he rose up ; and we know, from our own experience, that the 
task of separating the verb from the words with which it is united, is one of 
the most perplexing obstacles which an Englishman has to get over in 
learning Spanish. In the lessons which Mr. Cubi y Soler has provided 
for his pupil, he has marked, in italics, the verb on all such occasions, and 
thus removes one of the first, and not least important, of his difficulties, 

Another advantage secured in this little work is this, that most of the 
words contained in the very excellent lessons which he has selected from 
the best writers, are translated in a copious vocabulary, which occupies 
half the volume. The value of this vocabulary will be felt by those who 
know how exceedingly imperfect are all the Spanish-English dictionaries 
which we possess, particularly in the explanation of technical terms, and 
in the names of places. 

There is no European language, we believe, which abounds more in 
idioms than that of Spain. Several collections of these idioms have been 
published, but these are not only difficult to be remembered en masse, 
they often mislead the student, as the same idiom has often different mean- 
ings, according to the occasion upon which it is used, or the place which it 
occupies in a sentence. In the volume before us, they are explained as 
they occur in the context, as well as the peculiar niceties of expression, and 
intricacies of grammar, connected with them. 

Several other advantages are offered to the student in this work, which 
we need not enumerate, as those which we have specified, ought to be quite 
sufficient to recommend it to his attention. 





Art. XVIII. Storia della Polonia dal tempo dei Sarmati fino a’ di nostre, 
compitata dall’ abate S. Ligurti. 2vols.,12mo. Milano. 1825. 


Ir is perhaps not generally known, that considerable intercourse existed, 
some centuries ago, between Italy and Poland. The communications be- 
tween these two, however remote countries, on matters of religion, com- 
merce, sciences and arts, were intimate and frequent. The popes exerted, 
at one time, the greatest influence on the affairs of the kingdom of Poland. 
Intermarriages also took place between the Polish kings and the sovereign 
Italian families; among others, Sigismond I. married Bona Sporza, of the 
family of the Dukes of Milan, of that name. Italian auxiliaries served in 
the Polish armies, under Sigismond III. ; and the Great Sobieski, against 
their Muscovite and Turkish enemies. At the fall of the Florentine 
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republic, and the elevation of the grand duke Cosmo I., many Tuscan pa- 
triots took refuge in Poland, and found there hospitable reception; and 
there are letters written by the king of Poland to the grand duke, Francis 
I., to obtain an amnesty for the exiles. The order of Jesuits formed also 
a great link between the two countries, by means of the numerous Italian 
members of that community, who resided in, or visited Poland, for the 
purposes of their institution. Several Italian writers, in the 17th century, 
published accounts of the affairs of Poland, and partial sketches of its 
history. Among others, we have the history of the revolutions which took 
place in the years 1606—7—8, by Cilli, published at Pittoia, in 1627 ; a his- 
tory of the civil wars of Poland, by Vimine, published at Venice, in 1671; 
an account of the ‘holy league entered into by his Polish majesty and the 
most serene republic of Venice, against the Turks, in 1684,’ Venice, 
1685; a history of the troubles of Poland, after the death of the em- 
press Elizabeth Petrowna, by Casanova. In the letters of Monsignor Ciam- 
poli, a Florentine prelate, which were published at Florence, in 1650, many 
accounts are to be found relative to Polish affairs, as well as several letters 
of king Uladislaus IV. to Ciampoli himself, who had been commissioned 
by that monarch to write a history of Poland,—a labour which Ciampoli 
undertook, but which he was prevented by death from completing. Ciam- 
poli’s papers, however, were sent to the king, but in the subsequent inva- 
sion of the Swedes, they were lost, together with all the memoirs collected 
for the same purpose by Uladislaus. 

During the 18th century, the connexion between Italy and Poland, and 
consequently the interest which the Italians had taken in the affairs of 
the latter country, diminished, and at last ceased entirely. 

In 1807, when Napoleon talked of ‘ changing the destinies of Poland,’ 
and gave out promises which he never realized, Tambroni published a 
‘ Compendia delle Storie della Polonia,’ which, however, only comes down 
to the reign of Uladislaus IV. 

Ligurti is therefore the first Italian who has attempted to give a complete 
history of Poland. However, his performance is far from complete and 
satisfactory. After a desultory account of the annals of the country, bor- 
rowed from other writers, he gives a garbled description of the manners and 
customs of that gallant people; and speaking, at last, of its erasement 
from the list of independent nations, in 1794, he shews his political bias, 
by saying, that ‘ the mass of the people, and especially the peasantry, are 
much better under the dominion of a single and powerful lord, who resides 
at Petersburg, Vienna, or Berlin, than under a thousand little despots 
scattered over all the surface of the country, which was the case under 
their feudal nobility.’ 

Passing over the incorrectness of speaking of one powerful lord, when, 
in fact, there are three who rule over the fragments of ancient Poland, viz. 
the king of Prussia, and the emperors of Russia and Austria, it might be 
asked of Mr. Ligurti, whether this powerful lord is not obliged to trust to 
hundreds and thousands of subordinate officers, civil and military, for the 
administration of his distant Polish territories; and whether some of these 
agents may not, by their arbitrary conduct, add to the abuses of the old 
native nobility, who still, it must be observed, retain their feudal rights over 
their vassals, although they have lost their political influence in the state? 
But another unpardonable fault of Mr. Ligurti is, his omitting to speak of 
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the present kingdom of Poland, as re-modelled by the late emperor, Alex- 
ander, since the last general peace, out of the territory of Napoleon's 
duchy of Warsaw, conquered by Russia. This kingdom, which our his- 
torian does not deign even to mention, forms, however, a distinct state, of 
about three millions of inhabitants; has its own native administration ; its 
senate or representative assembly, or diet ; a constitution or charter, given to 
it by Alexander; a national army of forty thousand men, well disciplined, 
commanded by the Cesarowitz Constantine; an university erected at War- 
saw, in 1817, by the emperor Alexander; a lyceum, a literary society or 
academy, and a magistracy, stiled ‘ commission of worship and public in- 
struction, which presides over all the schools of the.kingdom. This king- 
dom of Poland is annexed to the crown of the Czars, nearly in the same 
manner as Hungary is to the Austrian empire, the emperor of Russia 
styling himself king of Poland. Besides this kingdom, there are Lithuania, 
and the other Polish provinces, incorporated with the Russian empire, 
which contain about seven millions of people, Gallicia, which belongs to 
Austria, and the territories of Posen and Thorne, with the city of Dantzick, 
which have remained in the hands of Prussia. The city of Cracow, and 
its district, form a small republic, having a constitution and a senate. All 
uyese “hanna actual arrangements are left out in Mr. Ligurti’s history of 
oland. : 

We must add, however, that another Italian, better qualified for the 
task of a historian, Professor Ciampi, of Pittoia, well known in the re- 
public of letters for several works of erudition and research, has announced, 
some time past, a work under the title of Gl’ Italiani in Polonia, in which 
will be inserted a number of hitherto unpublished letters and curious docu- 
ments, collected with great labour by the learned professor, and which, in 
detailing the early and long connexions between the Poles and the Italians, 
will throw considerable light upon the history of the former nation. 





Art. XIX.—Some Account of the Life, Writings, and Speeches of 


William Pinkney. By Henry Wheaton. 8vo. pp. 616. New York. 
Wheaton. 1826. 


Tuts work consists of two parts. The first contains a biographical memoir 
of Mr. Pinkney, in which the facts are illustrated and explained by 
different fragments of his correspondence with several distinguished persons, 
in the United States. In the second part we have his speeches, as well as 
his opinions, and some dissertations on public matters, in which he was 
employed. 

Born at Anapolis, in Maryland, on the 17th of March, 1764, of English 
parents, who adhered to the cause of the mother-country in the war of 
independence, the young Pinkney evinced, at an early period of his life, the 
strongest attachment to the liberties of America. He was educated for the 
bar, and became distinguished in his profession. In 1790 he was elected 


_ a member of Congress, and in 1796 he was sent on a mission to this 


country, where he resided until 1804. He then returned to America, and 
resumed his profession for a while, but was again appointed to the English 
mission in 1801, and he remained here until 1811, chiefly occupied in 
negociations concerning the grand question of neutrals and the laws of 
navigation, as they related to maritime and continental blockades. Upon 
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his return he was appointed Attorney General of the United States. He 
took a very considerable share in the discussions which arose out of the 
war with this country in 1812; and in 1814 he gave in his resignation. It 
is a curious instance of the facility with which the Anglo-Americans vary 
their occupations, that in 1815 we find him commanding a corps of volun- 
teers, embodied for the defence of Washington against the attack made 
upon it by the British forces. On this occasion he was severely wounded. 
Upon his recovery he still followed his profession, and was elected to repre- 
sent the city of Baltimore. In 1816 he was sent as minister plenipoten- 
tiary to Petersburg, and on his way, according to the wise economy of the 
United States, he was instructed to touch at Naples, and to demand an 
indemnity for the losses sustained by the commerce of America, in conse- 
quence of confiscations, which took place by virtue of the order of Murat. 
He then proceeded to Russia, and after having remained there two years, 
he requested to be recalled on account of his bad health. He was next 
named to the senate by the legislature of Maryland, and was actively 
engaged in the performance of his duties, when his labours were terminated 
by death, on the 25th of February, 1822. His speeches are more distin- 
guished for the closeness and shrewdness of argument than for eloquence. 
Mr. Pinkney was a useful and industrious public character; but he had 


no claim to that brilliant reputation which ‘his biographer has endeavoured 
to attach to his memory. 





Art, XX. Sut vantaggi delle Statistiche, di Melchiorre Gioia. 8vo. 
pp. 57. Milano. 1826. 


Tue science of political economy was, at one time, in high estimation in 
Italy ; a collection of the Italian economists was published under Napo- 
leon’s reign, by Custodi, in no less than fifty volumes 8vo. The first 
Italian professorship of political economy was established towards the 
middle of the last century, in the University of Naples, through the exer- 
tions, and at the expense of Bartollomeo Intieri, a Florentine. Genoveli, 
the first professor, then wrote his ‘“‘ Lectures on Commerce ;” and, cotem- 
porarily with him, flourished the celebrated Galiani, Pietro Verri, Mengotti, 
Carli, and others, whose names are known even beyond the precincts of 
Italy. From the wisdom of these men, the administration and the people 
of Italy were beginning to reap practical benefit, when foreign invasion, 
revolutions, and all the calamities in their train, arrested every useful re- 
form. In Tuscany, however, thanks to the good sense of its government, 
and the spirit of its citizens, political economy has continued to attract the 
attention of both rulers and ruled, and the Academia de’ Georgofili, at 
Florence, is still usefully engaged in discussing various important ques- 
tions connected with the agriculture and the commerce of that country. 
At Naples, also, De Weltz, has lately published La Magia del credito, 
2 vols. 4to, in which he exposes the principles of finances and of public 
credit ; a work which is spoken very highly of. 

We have already (p. 472) enumerated Gioia’s principal works. We 
omitted his ‘ Esercazio logico suglierrori d’ideologia e zoologia’ (1824), in 
which he examines the causes, the nature, and the duration of opinions 
and errors among men. In the following year (1825), he wrote some re- 
flections on a work of Bonstellen (L’homme du midi et l’homme du Nord), in 
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which the latter had said, that, in southern countries, the sensitive and ima- 
ginative faculties are greater than those of thought and reflection. Gioia 
combats Bonstellen’s opinion, in which, however, there appears to be some 
truth. Lastly, we have now another pamphlet from Gioia’s prolific pen, 
viz., his examination of an assertion nade by Say, the French economist, 
who, in his Traite d’Economie Politique, after enumerating the difficulty 
of obtaining exact statistical information, concludes thus carelessly his 
sentence: “et parvint ou a les avoir, elles ne seroient vrais qu’un instant.” 
And again, in the Revue Encyclopedique, Say ridicules ‘ces enormes 
statistiques, qui vraies au moment oti elles ont ete dressees, ne le sont plus 
au moment ov on les consulte.” Gioia shews that, among the elements 
of statistical calculations, there are many such as those derived from geo- 
graphy, hydraulics, and the climate, which will remain ever true; and that 
others are subject to change only after a certain lapse of time ; for in con- 
sequence of the physical vicissitudes of population, the variations of local 
atmosphere, the habits of men, whether physical or intellectual, the 
movements of arts and trade; ‘ but their changes are not so rapid,’ ob- 
serves our author, ‘ as those of the Parisian fashions; even from their known 
variations, average or approximative calculations may be drawn for the 
guidance of the actual generation in its contracts, speculations, and politi- 
cal operations. The shepherds still ascend, with their cattle, the Alps, in 
July, and find there a rich pasture, and return again to the valleys in 
September ; still the mountaineers of the Apennines, who come to reap in 
the plains, know that they will be able to return to the highlands in time 
for their harvest, which comes later. Certain soils and latitudes will con- 
tinue to bear the same productions, and will thus tend to perpetuate the 
same reciprocal wants of trade among nations in raw materials.’ Gioia 
imparts several curious facts and observations, in support of his arguments. 
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A, 


Apsenceraces, the last of the, a tale, by 
Viscount Chateaubriand, 512 

Addison, selection from the papers of, 44 

Aga, the, of Damietta, account of the 
harem of, 139 

Agrarian, the laws so called, their object, 
376 

Agriculture, French pericdical works 
concerning, 461 

Alexandria, account of a visit to, 133 

Alfred, the Great, entitled to the highest 
admiration, for his exertions in raising 
a naval force, 517—his victories over 
the Danes, ib. 

Alhambra, the, beautiful description of, 
513. 
Allegiance, divided, futility of the 
charge of, against the Catholics, 245 
Alliance, the Holy, its origin, 80— 
the course which Englaud took, with 
respect to, stated and defended, 85— 
it should yield in time to the spirit of 
the age, 86 

Alma and Brione, a poem, 322 

Almacks, a novel, supposed to be written 
by Lady Westmoreland, 100—charac- 
ter of the work, 101—some account of 
its story and characters, 102 

America, United States of, history of 
their rise and progress, 407—analysis 
of that work, 408—account of the first 
colonization of, 412 

America, northern, emigration should be 
directed thither, 122 

Americans, their war with Great Britain 
in 1814 and 1815, 23—their humane 
conduct to our wounded soldiers, 29 
—policy of the Americans to join Eng- 
land in the war of opinion, 34 

America, British campaigns in, in 1814 
—1815, 22 

Amusements of the Arabs, account of, 
134 

Anecdote of the celebrated Nelson, 150 

Apostolical party, the, predominant in 
Spain, 530—an outrage by them on the 
son of Murat, ib. 

Arabs, account of the romances and 
amusements of, 134—the value they 
set on their horses, 31] 


VOL. lV. 





Aristocracy, its influence in the House of 
Commons, 354—the legislature in this 
country must necessarily be aristocra- 
tic, 359 

Arithmetic, a first book in, by Miss 
Frank, 330 

Arminian controversy, Mr. Butler’s ac- 
count of it, 347 

Army, the British, comparison between 
it and the navy, 522—campaigns of at 
Washington and New Orleans, 22 

Army, the British, in India, the won- 
derful superiority of, over Asiatics, 
manifested in the Burmese war, 208— 
achievements of in the concluding part 
of the campaign, 211—The native In- 
dian, necessity of attention to its disci- 
pline, 197—its defects, 275, 276— 
proposed improvements in, 280, 281 


/Arts, the industrious, French periodical 


works on, 463 

Astronomy, lectures on, by W. H. Prior, 
324 

Australia, Capt. King’s survey of the 
coasts of, 360—an account of a whim- 
sical and intelligent Australian, 368— 
account of a new settlement on the 
northern coast of, 370—its geographi- 
cal extent, 371 

Autobiography, the, of the l'mperor Ba- 
ber, of Hindostan, 254, 259 

Ava, British invasion of, 196—treaty 
with the king of, 211—see War. 


B. 


Baber, emperor of Ilindostan, his life, 
written by himself, 254—summary of 
his character, by Mr. Erskine, 257— 
Baber’s account of an criental skirmish, 
261—and a pursuit, 262 

Babylon, account of, 215 

Bachelor, confessions of an old, 188— 
his notions on marriage, 190—amusing 
description of his habits, 192, 193 

Bagdad, domestic life of the inhabitants 
of, 430 

Baltimore, attack upon by the British 
army, 30 

Baltimore (Lord), history of his settle- 
ment and policy in Maryland, 418 

Bandoola, a Burmese leader, opposes the 
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British Indian invasion ; his singular 
mode of investment, 205—his fall by a 
rocket, leads to the conclusion of the 
war, 210 

Banim (Mr.), his qualifications as a no- 
velist, 123—his Tales of the O’Hara 
Family, 124 

Bannister (Jack), ludicrous account of 
his first reception by Garrick, 70 

Barrackpore, the mutiny at, 196 

Bartholemew (St.), the massacre of, a 
revolting occurrence, 159—long be- 
lieved to be the result of a plot to ex- 
tirpate the Huguonot party, 160—a 
new account of it by Dr, Lingard, 161 
—this account attacked by the Edin- 
burgh Review, 161—an account of the 
massacre, by a French author, ex- 
amined, 162, 163—(see Lingard )}—the 
principal points of the controversy 
stated, 164—examination into the me- 
rits of the various arguments, 165, 166 
—the massacre shewn not to be the 
result of a preconcerted plot, by a re- 
ference to authorities, and to probable 
circumstances, 167---173 

Bell (Mr.), his beautiful description of 
the illumination of St. Peter’s church at 
Rome, 99 

Biography, the Annual, and Obituary for 
1827 ; it wants a presiding principle ; 
other objections to its plan, 142, 143 

Biography—see Pinkney ; Grotius ; Ba- 
ber; Tone; Siddons; Catherine ; 
Prussia. 

Blanqui (M. Adolphi), his journey to 
Madrid, 525—the ridiculous obstacles 
placed in the way of travellers to that 
metropolis, 526—his account of an out- 
rage on the son of Murat, 530 

Blanshard (William), his treatise on the 
Statutes of Limitation, 334 

Boaden (James), his memoirs of Mrs. 
Siddons—see Siddons. 

Boleyn (Anna), conduct of king Henry 
VIII. to, 8 

Bourbon (Duke of), connection of his 
movements with English history, 12,13 

Briccolini, his translation of the Lusiad 
into Italian, 539 

Broken-heart, the Queen of Prussia’s 
death caused by a, 158 

Brooks (Colonel), succeeds to the com- 
mand of the British invading army in 
America, on the death of General 
Ross, 31—his retreat from Baltimore, 
32 

Brougham (Mr.), his proposed reform of 
the law of libel, 187 

Buonaparte (Napoleon), interview be- 
tween him and the Queen of Prussia, 
156—panegyric on him, by Giordani, 
470—his interview with St. Pierre, 
486. 





Burmese—see War—their insolence re- 
quired to be chastised, 199—their terri- 
tory invaded, 200—their preparations 
for resistance, 202—their Save and 
resolution, 203—are defeated, 204— 
fresh attacks, and singular mode of in- 
vestment, 205—their fire rafts, 207— 
their determined resistance, 211 | 

Butler (Charles, Esq.), his life of Grotius, 
337—u1n his taste, industry, and eleva- 
tion of mind, Mr. Butler deserves to 
be held up to admiration, ib.—charac- 
ter of his writings, 338—his. modesty 
and judgment displayed in the limited 
scale of his most interesting disserta- 
tions, 339—his account of the state of 
literature in the middle ages, ib.—his 
memoirs of Grotius avowedly founded 
on familiar authorities, 341—his ani- 
mated description of Grotius’s escape 
from prison, 342—his admirable ac- 
count of the religious disputes in the 
Seven United Provinces, during Gro- 
tius’s life, 347—the candour and tole- 
rant spirit in which his work is written, 
ib.—his fitness to write a history of 
toleration, ib. 

Butter, mode of making it at Okereen, in 
the East, 423 


Cc, 


Cairo, account of troops of dogs in, 134 

Campaigns of the British army at Wash- 
ington and New Orleans, narrative of, 
an early work, by the author of the 
Subaltern, 22—character of that work, 
33—fetails of the expedition, 25—its 
failure, 27, 29—expedition to New 
Orleans a wretched project, 32. 

Campbell (Sir A.), commands the British 
Indian expedition against the Burmese, 
200—his constancy under the greatest 
difficulties, 204 d 

Canada, account of emigrant settlers 
in, 119 : 

Canning (Mr.), his prophetic image in a 
speech at Plymouth ; his fine climax 
in his speech in the House of Commons 
on dispatching an armament to Portu- 
gal, 84—his opposition to a reform in 
parliament, 358 

Caravan, account of an attack upon one, 
423 

Catherine (the Empress), account of her 
journey to the Crimea, 284—her mode 
of travelling, 285—anecdote respecting 
her virtue, 286—her account of an in- 
terview with M. Mercier, 287—her ac- 
count of Diderot, 288—she studies the 
art of poetry, 289—her epitaph on a 
dog, 290—her ambitious views, 291— 
her interview with Stanislaus, 292 
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Catholic (an English), his Transalpine 
Memoirs, 94—his perverted taste; his 
predisposition to be out of humour with 
every thing, 95 

Catholics, emancipation of, charge of the 
archbishop of Cashel concerning, 223 
—see Limerick—case of the English, 
and English peers, 242, 243—the to- 
leration of, imperfect, ib.—apprehended 
danger from, futile, 244—the charge of 
divided allegiance against, 245—his- 
tory of their settlement and policy in 
Maryland, 418 

Charles V. sanctions a trial in 1543, for 
the use of steam in navigation, 109, 
110—he prohibited the forced labour 
of the Indians, 110 

Chateaubriand (M. de), testimony of, 
respecting the massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew, 172—his tale, the Natchez, 
509—character of that work, 512—his 
tale of the Last of the Abencerages, 
512—his general preface to all his 
works, 514 

Chemical Science, 
works on, 461 

Chichester (the late Earl of), the chief 
originator of the literary fund, 144 

Ciampi (Professor), his proposed new 
work on Poland, 542 

Clauren (M.), his Liesli, 331 

Climax, a fine one, by Mr. Canning, 84 

Cockburn (Admiral), alleged to be the 
instigator of the attack on Washing- 
ton, 29 

Clubs, increase of, should alarm the la- 
dies, 188 , 

Colonial department, instance of its neg- 
ligence in equipping an expedition to 
Australia, 360 

Columbia, state of, her present financial 
condition, 174—obstacles to her im- 
provement, 175, 176—effects of the 
war upon her, ib.—defects in her con- 
stitution, 178 

Columbian associations for agricultural 
and other purposes, egregious mistake 
of, 181 

Comedy, the Venetian, 450—the bur- 
lesque species of, ib. 

Commercial sciences, French periodical 
works on, 466 

Commons, House of, its organization, 
354—Mr. Canning’s opposition to re- 
form in, 358 

Companies, joint stock, complete view of 
those formed in 1824, 25, 247—ex- 
tent of the mania, 248—origin of it, 
249—summary of existing ones, 250 
—of those abandoned, 251—of those 
merely initiated, ib.—all those compa- 
nies considered as drains on the re- 
sources of the country, 252—grand 
error of the joint stock system, 263— 


French periodical 





proper object of joint stock companies, 
254 

Confectioner( Jarrin’s), an Italian one, 446 

Corn, foreign trade in, observations on, 
152 

Confessions of an old bachelor, 188—plan 
of the work, 191—see Bachelor. 

Creed, a singular one, 421 

Criminal justice, plan for the administra- 
tion of, 473 

Crockford-House, a rhapsody, 440 

Crusades, their effect on the poetical li- 
terature of Germany, 46 

Cuba, the island of, its future destiny a 
matter of deep interest to this country, 
181 


Cuesta, a Spanish General, obstinacy of, 
305 

Cunningham (Allan), account of his Paul 
Jones, 231—its defects, 232, 233 


D. 


7 a Gioia on the assessment of, 

3 

Danes, the naval power of, destroyed by 
Alfred, 517—it afterwards revives, 518 

~— the birth-place of Hugo Grotius, 

Diderot, the Empress Catherine’s account 
of him, 288 

Dogs, an account of the troops of, in 
Cairo, 134—fight between wild dogs 
and vultures, 137—epitaph on a dog, 
by the Empress Catherine, 290 

Drama, the Italian, origin of, 449— 
changes in, 450, 451—analysis of the 
modern, 457—The Indian, 534 


Durham (the late Bishop of), some ac- 
count of, 144 


E. 


Education—see Memory. 

Egypt, recollections of, by the Baroness 
Von Minutoli, 132—climate of Upper 
Egypt, 135 

Electrifying machine, how it was treated 
in Persia, 320 

Elegy, German translation of Gray’s ce- 
lebrated one, 158 

Elizabeth, improvement in our naval sys- 
tem in her reign, 519 

Emigration from the ‘United Kingdom, 
importance of the question ; report of 
select committee on, 113—character of 
the report, 114—facts established by 
evidence on the subject, b.—defect of 
the report, 115—account of an experi- 
ment in emigration, 116—the Irish 
emigrant, 118—his gratitude, 120— 
facilities for carrying on emigration, 
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121—where emigration should be di- 
rected to, 122 

Emigration, encouragement to, held out 
by the Columbian government, 181 

the French, recollections of, 
by the Marquis de Marcillac, 531 
anecdotes of some of the emigrants, 
532, 533. 

Encyclopedia, the London, faults of this 
work, in the plan and details, 348— 
what an encyclopedia ought to be, 349 

Engel (J. J.), his German tale of Lorenz 
Stark, 538 

England, her policy in the case of Spain 
justified, 81, 82—her policy in the case 
of Portugal defended, 83—her object 
in sending an armament to Portugal ; 
her resources, and spirit of her people 
in this cause, 84—her course with re- 
spect to the Holy Alliance stated and 
defended, 85 

Englishmen, the privileges they enjoy re- 
specting customs in eastern nations, 
might be dispensed with, 214—the high 
character they bear in Persia, 216— 
account of a small congregation of, in 
Astrakhan, 218 

English (Henry), his valuable account of 
joint stock companies, 247 

Epigram, on the number of sects that 
claimed Grotius’s religion, 346 

Epitaph on a dog, by the Empress Ca- 
therine, 290—a simple and modest one 
on Grotius, by himself, 345 

Erskine (William), his joint translation 
of the life of Baber, 254 

Europe, tour in the north of, 152 

Expedition, scientific one to Australia, 
negligently equipped, 360 





F. 


Fee, singular account of one received by 
a physician, 401 

Females—see Women. 

Ferdinand the VIIth, naturally dezirous 
of putting down the constitution of 
Portugal, 82—his designs on Portugal 
spring from the supposed inability of 
England to support Portugal, 83—the 
horiunculus of the Holy Alhance, 85 

Fire rafts, the Burmese, 207 

Forum, the Roman, ill-humouted de- 
scription of, 96 

France, character of a school of modern 
writers in, 161—no party to the inva- 
sion of Portugal, though she may be 
interested in putting down the consti- 
tution of that country, 82—foolish po- 
licy of its government towards the 
press, 185—its late project to restrict 
the press, 186 — periodical press of 
460 





Frederic of Prussia, his animated descrip- 
tion oi the difficulties with which Ger. 
man letters had to contend, 54 

Friendship’s Offering, an annual publi- 
cation, merits of that for 1827, 86 

Fund, the literary, indebted for its exist- 
ence chiefly to the late Earl of Chi- 
chester, 144 


G. 


Galt (Mr.), his novel of ‘ the Last of 
the Lairds,”’ 34 

Gans (J.), his translation of Lorenz 
Stark, a German tale, 538 

Garrick, his reception of Mrs. Siddons, 
then Miss Kemble, 70—his ludicrous 
account of his first reception of Jack 
Bannister, ib. 

Gazelle, description of, 134 

Generalization, when itis that a tendency 
to, increases in man, 394 

Geographical sciences, French periodical 
works on, 465 

George III., his majesty’s deplorable in- 
firmity first discovered by Mrs. Sid- 
dons, 76 

German, translation of Gray’s celebrated 
elegy into, 158 

Germans, feelings of descendants of emi- 
grant Germans in Canada, 120. 

Germany, literature of, 43—literary his- 
tory of, 44—characteristic picture of 
a German family, 538 

Gifford (Lord), his birth and education, 
150—his various promotious, 151—his 
great labours induce the premature loss 
of his life, 151 

Gioia (Melchiorre), an Italian writer, 
works of, 472, 473—his curious scale 
for assessing damages, 474, &c.,—his 
work on statistics, 543 

Giordani (Pietro), the works of, 467— 
endeavours to restore the Italian lan- 
guage, 469—his panegyrics, ib.—his 
eulogy of Buonaparte, 470 

Golden-headed cane, the, account of that 
work, 399 

Golden Violet, the, a poem, by Miss 
Landon, account of its origin and 
structure, 58—prosaic passage from, 
59—the opening of the poem lively and 
buoyant, 61 

Goldoni, the dramatist, account of, 451 

Gordon (Captain), his enterprise vp the 
Potomac, 29 

Gozzi, the dramatist, account of, 451 

Grahame (J.), his history of the United 
States of America, 407 

Greece, antiquities of, 458 

Grief, more intense in the female than 
the male, 477—compensation for, ib. 

Grotius (Hugo), the life of, by Charles 
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Butler, Esq., 337—this work distin- 
guished by the peculiarities that mark 
Mr. Butler’s other writings, 338—cha- 
racter of Grotius and his writings, 341 
—his birth, and early promotion to 
political rank, 342—animated descrip- 
tion of his escape from prison, ib.—his 
retirement to France, where he com- 
poses some of his most celebrated 
works, 344—appointed Swedish am- 
bassador at the French court, 345—his 
death ; his epitapb, by himself, ib.— 
his religious sentiments not exactly 
known, 346—his tolerant spirit and 
zeal for the union of the opposed 
churches, 347 


H. 


Habicht (Mr.), his Translation of the 
Thousand and One Nights, 335 

Haller (Albrecht Von), a German writer 
who taught his countrymen to shake off 
the trammels of the French school, 55 

Harem, the, of the Aga of Damietta, ac- 
count of, 139 

Harrison (Mr.), favourable notice of his 
composition in Friendship’s Offering,90 

Harvey (T. K.), editor of Friendship’s 
Offering, 86—his fine poetical address 
to Floranthe, 87 

Hawking, Persian mode of, 313 

Head Pieces and Tail Pieces, by a tra- 
velling artist, 328 

Henry VIII., history of the reign of, by 
Sharon Turner, 1—character of that 
monarch, 4, 5—his conduct to Anne 
Boleyn, 7, 8; to Sir Thomas More, 9, 
10; to the family of Cardinal Pole, 
and others, 11, 12—errors and omis- 
sions in this history, 12, 13—see Tur- 
ner 

History, the Roman, Niebuhr’s, trans- 
lated by Walter, 371—analysis of this 
work, 372—see Rome 

History of the reign of Henry VIII.—see 
Turner, 1 

Holland-tide, a series of Irish tales, 381 

Hood (Thomas), his National Tales, 440 

Horses, value set on them by the Arabs, 
311 

Hubera, a Persian bird, description of, 
313 

Hume (David), instance of his careless- 
ness about historical accuracy, 160 

Hurricane, description of that which pre- 
vented the British and American armies 
from attacking each other, at Washing- 
ton, 28 


I. 


Imitation, the principle of sympathetic, 





inquired into, 272, 273—its nature 
and influence, 391 

India, necessity of improving the native 
army in, 275, 28l1—our dominion in 
India on a precarious tenure—great at- 
tention should be paid therefore to the 
state of the army in, 282, 283—see 
Burmese—Schlegel’s Indian Library, 
534—the drama of, ib. 

Indians, encounter between a body of, 
and Captain King, on the coast of 
Australia, 364—encounter with an- 
other body, at Goulburn’s South Island, 
366—account of a friendly body of, on 
the south-west coast of New Holland, 
368, 369—see King 

Industry, arts of, French periodical works 
on, 463 

Injuries, mode of calculating the judicial 
compensation for, 474 

Insanity, conjectures as to the contagious 
nature of some species of, 390 

Invasion of lreland—see Tone, 

Instinct, difference between it and reason, 
395 

Ireland, comparison between the situation 
of the Catholics of, and the old Roman 
plebeians, 374—Irish; Tales, 381— 
sketches in, 447—strange ignorance 
with respect to, of the French Go- 
vernment, 497—plan for the invasion 
of, 499—-see Tone—tales descriptive of 
life and manners in, 123—three months 
in, by an English, Protestant, 236— 
see Limerick 

Irish emigrants, 118—their grateful sense 
of the benefits conferred on them, by 
their gratuious removal to Canada, 119 

Italy, the drama of, 449, 452—source of 

the evils of that country, 453—the 
mode pursued by the dramatists of, 457 
—the language of, 468 —an account 
of, by an English Catholic—see Ca- 
tholic—connection between it and Po- 
land, 540—Litta’s account of illustrious 
families of, 536 


K. 


Kamsin, a dreadful Egyptian wind, ac- 
count of, 138 

Keppel (the Honourable George), narra- 
tive of his journey from India to Eng- 
land, 212—estimate of that work 

Knowledge, vast increase of, in modern 
times, 182—certainty of its permanence 
through the agency of the press, 183, 
184 

King: (Captain Philip, R.N.), his Sur- 
vey of the Coasts of Australia, 360— 
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the equipment and the means provided 
for him, shamefully inadequate, ib.— 
his efforts and success in accomplishing 
some of his objects, 361—an account of 
his progress, 363—his encounter with 
a body of Indians, 364—another body, 
366—account of his escape from immi- 
nent shipwreck, 367—results of his dis- 
coveries, 370 


L 


Landon (Miss), her Golden Violet, 57 
Language, disquisition on, 266—natural 
signs, a mode of, 267—artificial Jan- 
guage, inquiry into the origin of, 268— 
etymological study of different lan- 
guages, 269—conjectures on the origin 
of Sanscrit, 270—the German, its cha- 
racter, 45—earliest compositions in, 
46, 47 
Las Casas, his benevolent arrangement for 
_ discouraging Negro slavery, 111 
Last of the Lairds, a Scoth novel; a 
failure, and why, 35—extracts from 
this work, 36, 42 
Law, the Agrarian, 376—the Publilian, 
377 
Lawrence (Dr.), Archbishop of Cashel, 
his Charge respecting the Catholic ques- 
tion, 223 
Leghorn, ill-humoured description of a 
residence in it, 95 
L. E. L.—see Miss Landon 
Letters ; interesting letters from the late 
Queen of Prussia, 153 
Lessons, Persian, 317 
Leyden (John), his joint translation of 
the life of Baber, 254, 261 
Libel, the English law of, the disgrace of 
our code ; necessity of an immediate 
reform thereof, 187 
Liesli, a Swiss tale, by M. Clauren, 331 
Life of Theobald Wolfe Tone, 488 
Ligurti (S.), his history of Poland, 540 
—defects of that work, 541 
Limerick, the treaty of, violated, 238— 
articles of, 239—they are fully ex- 
amined, 239, 241 
Limitation, a treatise on the statutes of, 
by W. Blanshard, 334 
Lingard (Dr.), the historian, his note in 
his History of England, relative to the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew, provokes 
the strictures of the Edinburgh Review, 
161—able pamphlet, in reply, by the 
Dr., 163—his mildness, and modera- 
tion ib.—his power, as a reasoner, 164 
—his reason for believing that the mas- 
sacre was not the result of a precon- 
certed plot, 166 
Literature, German, its seven epochs, 
44—originality in, stifled by servile ad- 





herence to French rules, 55—these 
foreign trammels shaken off, 55—-not 
without opposition, 56 

Literary Fund, the, indebted, for its ex- 
istence, to the Earl of Chichester, 144 

Litta (Count), his Gallery of illustrious 
Italian families, 536 

Livy, his account of the origin of Rome 
rejected, 372—his partiality to the pa- 
trician order, 379 

Lusiad, the, translated into Italian, by 
Da A. Briccolini, 539 


M. 


Macbeth (Lady), criticism on Mrs. Sid- 
dons’s performance of, 73 

Madison (Mr.), the American president, 
his conduct at Washington, previously 
to its invasion by the British army— 
anecdote of his having prepared a feast 
for the American officers, which was 
devoured by the British soldiers, 27 

Madrid, Journey to, by M. Blanqui, 525 
(See Blanqui.) 

Malcolm (Sir John), conjectured author of 
Sketches in Persia, 310 

Mankind, sermon on the depravity of, 228 

Manners, traits of Russian, 218 

Marcillac, the Marquis de, his recollec- 
tions of the French emigration, 531— 
anecdote tending to shew the perfidy 
that governed the councils of the cabi- 
nets, 533 

Marriage—see nuptial scene—the liberties 
taken with the state of, the cause of the 
vices of Italian society, 453—thoughts 
of an old bachelor, concerning, 
190 

Maryland, colonized by English Catho- 
lics, universal toleration in immedi- 
ately established, 418 2 

Mathematical Sciences, French periodical 
works on, 463 

Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 159—See 
Bartholomew. 

Medical men, good advice to, 405 

Mesopotamia, travels in, by 1.8. Buck- 
ingham, 419 

Medical Sciences, French periodical works 
on, 462 

Meistergesang, a curious institution of 
tradesmen in Germany, for the cultiva- 
tion of national poetry, 50 

Memory, a new art of, 332—a work en- 
titled a Little World of Knowledge, 
destined to assist it—objection to the 
work, 111, 112 

Memoirs, Transalpine, by an English Ca- 
tholic, 94 

Menage, his humorous epigram on the 
claims of various sects to Grotius’s re- 
ligion, 346 
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Mead (Dr.),’ some account of, 402—his 
character, 404 

Military Sciences, French periodical works 
on, 464. 

Milner (Dr.), some account of, 149 

Minutoli (Baroness Von), her recollec- 
tions of Egypt, 132 

Missionaries, the Scotch, in Astrakhan, 
218 

Mitchell, (James), hisextraordinary case, 
396 

Moon, the telescopic aes of, 324 

More (Sir Thomas), his character, 9— 
conduct of Henry VIIIth to him, 16 

Moreau (Cesar), his able work, on the 
historical records of the British navy, 
515. (See Navy.) 
Moyes (Rev. Law), his excellent pam- 
phlet on the policy of the country, 79 
Murat (Lucien), son of the ex-king of 
Naples—account of an outrage com- 
mitted on him at the Spanish frontier, 
530 

Mustard-seed, white, the medical em- 
ployment of, 219 


N. 


Natchez, the, a tale by Visc. Chateau- 
briand, 508 

Natural Sciences, French periodical works 
on, 460 

Navarette (Don Manuel F.), compiles a 
collection of Spanish voyages, 109—his 
defense of the cruelties practised by the 
Spaniards in conquering America, 110 
—his error respecting Las Casas, cor- 
rected, 111 

Navigation Act, the, its policy, 519 

Navy, the British, Royal, and Commer- 
cial, Records of, by Cesar Moreau, 
515 

Negroes, not an inferior race—curious 
facts about, in Egypt, 136—137 

Nelson (Admiral), anecdote of, 150 

Niebuhr (G. B.), his Roman History, 
translated by F. A. Walter, 371—1e- 
ported intention to republish his history 
in anothor form, 381 

Nile, ascent of, attended with danger, 138 

North of Europe, tour in, by R. Smith, 
152—character of that work, 153 

Nota (Alberto), an Italian dramatist, 
some account of, 452 

Novel, the modern, its character, 231 

Nugent (Lord), his pamphlet on the 
Catholic question, 236—his opinion 
concerning the toleration given to Ca- 
tholics, 243—his reasoning on the 
charge against them of divided alle- 
giance, 246 

Nuptial-scene, a curious one described, 41 
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Officers in India—see Army 

Officer, sketch of what a British one 
ought to be, 92 

O‘Hara, Tales of the O‘Hara family, 123 
-—extracts from, 125 

Opinion, war of, likely to arise, 86 

Opitz (Martin), the restorer of German 
poetry, 53 

Orangemen, account of, in Ireland, 242 

Orator, source of his power over a large 
audience, 391 , 

Orleans, New, expedition of British army 
to, 22— its glaring errors, 32 


P, 


Parliament, (See Review). 

Paul Jones, a romance, the points in 

—which it is defective, stated, 232, 235 

Parliament ; organization of the House of 
Commons, 354—reform in, opposed by 
Mr. Canning, 358 

Patricians, the old Roman, their struggles 
with, and oppression of, the plebeians, 
374, 375—see Plebeians 

Peers, case of English Catholic, 243 

Pelham (Lord), (See Chichester). 

Persia; Sketches of, by (conjecturally) 
Sir Jno. Malcolm, 310—they abound 
in details of manners, ib.—condition 
of women in, ib.—description of the 
Persians, 312, 3]4—their mode of 
killing game, 313—a Persian tale 
315—anecdote of a Persian merchant, 
316—Persian lessons, 317 

Peter’s, St., church of, at Rome, a libel- 
lous account of it, within and without, 
98—Bell’s account of the illumination 
of, 99 

Plebeians, the Roman, their origin, 373 
their struggles with the patricians, ib. 
—policy of Tarquinius respecting, ib. 
—and of Servius Tullius, 374—the de- 
graded condition in which they were 
kept by the patriciaus, ib.—resembles 
the present state of the Irish Catholics, 
375—their rupture and final treaty with 
the patricians, 376—furthur struggle 
and triumph, 377—further triumph, 
378—the last great struggle of the or- 
ders, 379—their equality established, 
and prosperity the consequence, 381 

Philosophy of the Human Mind, elements 
of, by Dugald Stewart, 265 — see 
Stewart. ia 

Physical Sciences, French periodical 
works on, 461 : 

Physiognomy, Mr. Dugald Stewart’s opi- 
nion on, 267 

Pinkney (William), some account of the 
life, writings, and speeches of, 542 
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Pitcairn (Dr.), some account of, 405 

Pitt, (William), coincidence between his 
quitting jis circuit, and Mrs. Siddons 
leaving her provincial circuit, 73 

Play-bill, a curious one, 69 

Poetical Souvenir, an unfavourable ac- 
count of, 112 

Poetry, German, its early history, 46, 
49— it is cultivated by an institution 
called the Meistergesang, 50—Martus 
Opitz considered the restorer of it, 53 

Poetry, sacred, specimens of, 221 

Poland, connexions between it and Italy 
—history of Poland, by S. Ligurti, 540 

Polar Scenery, a picture of, 19 

Pole (Cardinal), conduct of Henry VILIth 
to the family of, 11 

Portugal, policy of England in assisting 
her, justified, 83—real nature and ob- 
ject of the support we have given her; 
unanimous spirit of England in her 
cause, 84—freedom has found a firm 
footing in Portugal, 86 

Potemkin (Prince), an account of him, 
290 

Preface, Viscount Chateaubriand’s gene- 
ral one to all his works, 514 

Press, the, its influence and utility, 183 
—effects of its freedom in England, 
184—foolish policy of the French go- 
vernment towards, 185—a late project 
of the same government respecting it, 
186—probability of an immediate im- 
provement in the English law of libel, 
187—the Periodical of France, account 
of, 460 

Prussia (Queen of), interesting letters 
from her, 153, 154, 155—account of her 
interview with Napoleon, at Tilsit, 156 
—her pious resignation, 157—-other in- 
teresting traits in her character, 157— 
dies of a broken heart, 158 

Puritans, intolerance of, after their settle- 
ment in North America, 417 


R. 


Radcliffe (Dr.), anecdote of, 399—an- 
other, 400 

Raffles (Sir Stamford), some account of, 
148 

Rangoon, British Indian expedition to, 
200—see War 

Reason, difference between it and in- 
stinct 395—see Mitchell 

Reform in parliament, Mr. Canning’s op- 
position to, 358—some observations 
upon, 359 

Relations, the loss of, proposed to be 
compensated for, by a fixed scale, 447 

Religion, writings concerning, divided in- 
to two classes, 226 





Religion, Mr. Butler’s admirable digest 
of the ecclesiastical annals of the 17th 

- century, 347—the singular creed of the 
Yezeedis of the East, 421 

Report of Select Committee, on Emigra- 
tion, 113—see Emigration 

Review (the Edinburgh), controversy of, 
with Dr. Lingard, 161—its unfair and 
false method of quotation, 170 

Review (the Parliamentary), and history, 
for 1826, 321—account of the plan and 
objects of that work, 352 

Richard (Coeur de Lion), equips a large 
fleet, 519 

Rogations, the Licinian, 378 

Romance, the modern, 231 

Rome, the history of, by Niebuhr, 371— 
hypothesis concerning the origin ot, 373 
—struggles of the plebeians, and fina 
triumph, 374, 381—the peculiarity of 
the resistance of the people of, 378 

Ross (General), leads the British troops 
to the city of Washington ; he accom- 
panies a flag of truce there, which is 
fired on; he burns Washington, 26— 
he determines to evacuate that city, 
and is chiefly indebted to the dreadful 
state of the weather, for being enabled 
to do so, 28—he attacks Baltimore; 
is mortally wounded by a rifleman, 31 

Rural Pictures, and Miscellaneous Pieces, 
by J. M. Slater, 329 

Russia, traits of the manners of, 218 


S. 


Sachs (Hans), chief of a curious institu- 
tion in Germany, for the cultivation of 
national poetry, 51 

St. Bartholomew, massacre of,—see Bar- 
tholomew 

Saint-Pierre, J. H. Bernardin’s memoirs 
of, 479—birth and education, 481— 
his entrance into public life, 482 

Sanscrit, conjectures as to the origin of, 
270 

Scene, a nuptial one described, 41 

Schlegel (Von A. W.), his Indian Li- 
brary, 534—his extraordinary literary 
industry, ib.—his account of the In- 
dian drama, ib. 

Sciences, natural, French periodical works 
respecting the, 460—Physical, French 
periodical works respecting, 461—Me- 
dical, 462—Mathematical, 463—Mili- 
tary, 464—Geographical, 465—Com- 
mercial, 466 

Scotland, writers of, their mistake as to 
the importance of displaying every cha- 
racter and shade of manners to be found 
in their country, 34, 35 

Segur (M.), the historian of Napoleon’s 
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expedition to Russia, notice of his 
style, 162 

Segur (Count), his memoirs, 283—cha- 
racter of that work, 284—his account 
of the Empress Catherine’s Journey to 
the Crimea, 284—see Catherine—his 
account of the Prince Potemkin, 290 

Sepoy—see Army—a description of a 
Sepoy regiment, 278 

Sermons, modern, two sorts of, 226, 227 
—extract from one of Dr. Waite’s, 
228 

Settlement, an account of a new one, on 
the northern coast of Australia, 370 

Sexes, intellectual difference of, 394— 
see Women 

Siddons (Mrs.), memoirs of, by Mr. 
Boaden, 65 

Signs, of public houses, a test of the di- 
rection of general feeling, 522 

Slater (1. M.), his Rural Pictures, and 
Miscellaneous Pieces, 329 

Slavery in South America, an account of, 
its origin, 110 

Slavery—see Negroes 

Snodgrass (Major), his narrative of the 
Burmese War, 195—merits of that 
work, 198—see War 

Southey (Robert), his History of the 
Peninsular War, 293—his industry and 
acquirements ; his political and reli- 
gious prejudices, 294, 295—his work a 
mere party view of one of the most 
glorious epochs of our annals, ib.—his 
account of the second siege of Zaragosa, 
299, 300—his account of the battle of 
Talavera, 306 

Spain, the policy of our government to- 
wards her, justified, 81—evil conse- 
quencesthat would result from our armed 
interference in her internal concerns, 82 
—the troops of, very inefficient in the 


Peninsular war, 304—they were every | 


where beaten, 305—the obstinacy of 
the Spanish general Cuesta, 305—con- 
sequences of the recent French invasion 
of, 529—the Apostolical party predo- 
minant therein, 530—new practical 
system for translating the Spanish lan- 
guage, 540 

Spanish Voyages, collection of, publishing 
at Madrid, by command of Ferdinand, 
109 

Sporting, in Persia, mode of, 313 

Stanislaus (King of Poland), his inter- 
view with Catherine of Russia, 292 

Stanley Tales, the, 329 

Statistics M. Gioia, on, 543 

Steam, the use of it, for the purpose of 
Navigation, tried in Spain in 1543—an 
account of the experiment, 109, 110 

Stewart (Dugald), his merits and defects 
as a philosophical writer, 265—his 
Elements of the Philosophy of the 
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Human Mind, ib.—his disquisition on 
languages, 266—(See language )—his 
observations on physiognomy, 267—his 
disquisitions on the principle of sympa- 
thetic imitation, 271, 272, 273 

Stober, (Von Ehrenfried), a German 
writer, estimate of his character and 
powers, 43 ; 

Stockades, the Burmese mode of defence, 
203 

Suwarrow (General), anecdote of him, 
289 

Survey of the Coasts of Australia, by 
Captain King, 360—chief objects of 
that survey, 362 

Sympathy—see Imitation 


T. 


Tale, a Persian one, 315 

Tales of a Voyager, to the Arctic Ocean, 
character of that work, 15—nautical 
ignorance of the author, 16, 17, 18--- 
Polar scenery, 19—specimen of the 
tales, 20 

Tales, Munster popular,’381 

Tales, National, by T. Hood, 431 

Tales, the, of (Viscount Chateaubriand), 
508 

Tarquinius, the Roman king, policy of 
respecting the plebeians, 373 

Taxation, cause of its extent in this coun- 
try, 356 

Talavera, account of the battle of, 306 

Tassoni, (Alessandro), account of him--- 
his Rope of the Bucket, 326 

Tents, construction of those of the Tur- 
comans, 424 

Tenebre, a description of, as it takes place 
in St. Peter’s church at Rome, by an 
“English Catholic,” contrasted with 
that of a presbyterian, 99 

Thebes, war between the wild dogs of, 
and vultures, 137 

Thousand and One Nights, The, transla- 
ted by Mr. Habicht, 335 

Toleration, the nature of that granted to 
the Catholics of England, 243 

Toleration, the history of, a desideratum, 
368 

Toleration, established by Catholics in 
Maryland, and sought to be overthrown, 
418 

Tone (Theobold Wolfe), memoirs of, 489 
—Romantic character of his adventures, 
ib.—his birth, education and marriage, 
490—his residence in London, and 
military plan, 491—his political opi- 
nions regarding Ireland, 492—is made 
secretary to the Irish Catholics, 494— 
his mission to France, 7b.—extracts 
from his Diary, 495, 496—his ro 
for the invasion of Ireland, and its 
fatal results, 499, 500—his death, 501 
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Tone (Mrs.), affecting narrative of her 
parting with her son, 501 

Topography (Mr. Wainwright’s), account 
of the Wapentake of Stratford and 
Tickhill, 336 | 
radesmen, a curious institution of, in 
Germany, for the cultivation of national 
poetry, 50 

Treaties, the policy of strictly observing 
them, 237—violation of the treaty of 
Limerick, 238—(See Limerick). 

Treaty, account of that between the East 
— Company and the king of Ava, 

11 

Truckleborough Hall, a novel, account of 
it, 323 

Turner (Sharon), his history of the reign 
of Henry VIIIth---character of that 
work, 1, 12—its language and com- 
position, 1, 2, 3,—character of his 
boasted historical discoveries, 4—exa- 
mination of his defensive assertions in 
favour of Henry, 5, 6—Henry’s con- 
duct to Anne Boleyn, 7, 8—his con- 
duct to his six wives, 9—to Sir Thomas 
More, 10—to the family of Cardinal 
Pole, 11—strange defence of this 
monarch, 12—important omissions and 
errors in the history, 13 

Tullius, the Roman king, policy of re- 
specting the plebeians, 374 , 


V~ 


Venice, the drama of, 450 

Vindication, Dr. Lingard’s—see Lingard. 

Virginia, the state of, its rise and pro- 
gress, 416 

Voyages, collection of Spanish, publish- 
ing at Madrid, by order of Ferdinand 
VII., 109—account of the two first 
volumes, 110 


Ww. 


Wachsmuth Von Wilhelm, his Hellenic 
Antiquities, 458 

Waite (Dr.), his sermons, 228 

Waldie (Miss Jane)—see Watts. 

Walter (F. A.), his translation of Nie- 
buhr’s Roman History, 371—the per- 
formance creditable to him, 381. 

War,Burmese,narrative of,by Major Snod- 
orass, 195—mode of carryingit on, ib.— 
the little assistance given by the native 
troops, 196, 197—nature of the contest, 
ib—necessity of the war, 199—history 
of the expedition to Raugoon, 200— 
great want of foresight in the plan and 





operations, 200, 201 —resistance of 
the enemy, 202—their mode of de. 
fence, 203—operations of both parties 
in the field, 204— obstinacy of the 
enemy, ib.—his renewed preparations, 
205—his singular mode of investment, 
ib.—his total defeat by the British, 
207---the second campaign of the war, 
209---resolution of the enemy in his 
resistance of the invaders, 210---final] 
he agrees to a treaty, 211—the Penin. 
sular, by R. Southey, 293—the cam- 
paigns of 1808, 9, and 10, 296, 297 
—account of the second siege of Za- 
ragosa, 299, 300—the salvation of the 
Peninsula dne to the British Arms, 305 
—battle of Talavera, 306—the cam- 
paigns of 1810, 309 

Washington, city of, entered by the Bri- 
tish troops; the conflagration of de- 
scribed, 26, 27—i\s evacuation by the 
British army, 29—error of the expedi- 
tion to, 29 

Waterloo, battle of, spirited description 
of ascene in Brussels, previous to, 145 

Watts, Mrs. (Miss Jane Waldie), ac- 
count of her life, 145—-spirited extract 
from her journal, relative to the battle 
of Waterloo, ib,—summary of her cha- 
racter, 147 

Weber, the composer, some account of, 
149 

Westmoreland (Lady), supposed to have 
written the novel of Almacks, 100 

William the Conqueror extends the naval 
strength of the kingdom, 518 

Woltmann (Mad.), her work on the nature 
and education of women, 502—reflec- 
tions on the bodily frame, and mind of 
women, 503—see Women. 

Women, their condition in Upper Egypt, 
160—their condition in Persia, 310 
—instance of Eastern oe con- 
cerning, 426—on the nature and educa- 
tion of, by Mad. Woltmann, 502—they 
cannot complain of not having their duty 
laid down for them, 503—moral differ- 
ence between them and the other sex, 
504—condition of women in different 
communities, ib.—character of the Sla- 
vonian women, 507—see also Grotius, 
and Females. 

Wounds, mode of calculating judicial 
compensation for, 474 


Z. 


Zaragosa, account of the second siege 
of, 299, 300. 
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ERRATA. 


Tue reader is requested to correct the following errata, which occur in the two last 
numbers of Vol. 1V. 

P. 345, line 24 from the top, for Christiana, read Christina, 

P. 347, place a semicolon after the words ‘‘ to prove,’’ line 18 from the top ; and for the 
word “ that,” which immediately follows, read ‘ but.” 

Same page, line 9 from the bottom, for Socinius, read Socinus. 

P. 432, dele the article a before “‘ banditti,” in lines 15 and 22 from the tottom. 

P. 436, top line, for ‘‘ volume,” read ‘‘ volumes.” 

P. 448, dele “‘he,”’ line 23 from the top, 

P. 499, lines 12 and 24 from the top, for ‘‘ Botany Bay.” read “ Bantry Bay.” 

In the Index, the references to Mr. Buckingham’s Travels, in Mesopotamia, were 
omitted. The reader must therefore be directed to that work by the table of contents, 
which is prefixed to the fourth volume. 





